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The Religious Experience of the Unchurched 
Program Theme for 1938 


Frank N. McKipsen* 


URING the coming autumn and winter months the members of the 

R. E. A. will study the religious experience of the unchurched. They 

will raise, and attempt to answer, such questions as these: What satisfac- 

tions and what motivations are people outside of organized religion discov- 

ering? What is the religious nature and significance of these satisfactions 
and motivations? 


The results of their thinking will appear in articles published in this 
Journal, and in papers presented at the next annual convention to be held 
in April, 1938. 


The Board of Directorg of the Association suggest three obvious facts 
as a basis upon which individuals and groups may study the problem: 


First, that the membership of churches, both Christian and Jewish, is 
drawn largely from the bourgeois class. This means that, in large measure, 
organized religion is failing to reach vast numbers of people at opposite 
poles of the social scale—the intellectuals on the one hand, and the proletar- 
ians on the other. 


Second, that among these unchurched folk experiences are developing in 
attempts at self-realization that have profound religious significance, and 
that, in some cases at least, constitute genuinely religious experience. 


Third, that many of the most idealistic movements in contemporary cul- 
ture are arising outside of organized religion. It was the feeling of the Board 
of Directors that members of organized religious groups have much to learn 
from the experiences of these extra-church groups. 


The Program Committee of the Association, in carrying forward the study 
recommended by the Board of Directors, suggests that members of the Asso- 
ciation, either individually or in groups, study non-church groups of various 
kinds, from the laboring classes to the intellectuals, in an effort to get at their 
attitudes toward organized religion and to discover the ends they are seek- 
ing to achieve. For instance: what attitudes toward religion do intellectuals 
hold, and in what ways are they finding meaning and significance in their 
experience in other intellectual formulations than those employed by re- 
ligious groups? What are the motives underlying current labor move- 
ments, and how religious are those motives? 


The Program Committee would like to know of individuals who will at- 
tempt to organize small seminar and exploratory groups in various places 
to join in such a study. A more detailed body of suggestions regarding the 
way in which the problem may be broken up, and procedures which may be 
employed, will be sent to those who express their desire to cooperate. 





*Chairman of the Program Committee of the R. E. A. Address, Northwestern University, Evanston, 
Tllinois. 
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THE CLEVELAND MEETING 


HucuH HartsHorne* 


ELIGION has fostered emancipa- 

tion from many of the bondages to 
which mankind has been subjected—bond- 
ages to superstitious fear, to tyranny of 
church and state, to ignorance, and un- 
disciplined desire. Today, many of these 
hard-won liberties are endangered, and old 
shackles are being fastened again upon 
the human spirit. Behind the mask of 
economic necessity, governments enforce 
subservience which destroys the very ca- 
pacity for freedom, usurping the function 
of individual conscience and dictating the 
objects of man’s highest devotion. 


It was the purpose of the Cleveland 
meeting to explore the effects of these re- 
pressive activities, many of which are 
exercised through the medium of estab- 
lished ecclesiastical authorities as well as 
through governmental agencies, and to ask 
what education in religion could do to 
train youth to acquire the will and skill 
to exercise true liberty and to defend 
themselves and others against unwar- 
ranted aggression. 

This is not the place to review the ad- 
dresses and discussions, which are ade- 
quately represented in this issue of the 
journal. That security and liberty are in- 
timately related was apparent. Behind 
theological interpretations of church and 
state and abstract conceptions of ideal 
relations between them lie concrete facts 





*President of the Religious Education Asso- 
ciation. 


of individual human experience. It was 
shown how persons are made and broken 
by their relations to one another, and that 
the exercise of all authority is in the last 
analysis a personal relation which is crea- 
tive or destructive of personal values and 
is to be judged by its effect on both the 
one exercising authority and the one over 
whom it is exercised. Such effects carry 
on from childhood into adult life, defeat- 
ing clarity of thought and independence 
of judgment, not only by the continued 
suppression of free activity and discussion 
but also, and more ominously, by the 
stereotyping of ideas and the conditioning 
of emotions, so that the adult is spiritually 
bound to the system and can no longer act 
as a free agent. 

We live in a world which has for gen- 
erations placed its confidence in ideas, 
systems, and institutions. Even radical 
social movements, stemming as they do 
from this general cultural pattern, deify 
the idea as of more importance than the 
individual. A more fundamental revolu- 
tion, which has not yet become articulate 
in any social movement, is embodied in 
the Jewish-Christian confidence in persons 
rather than in institutions or ideas. Trust 
in the capacity of persons demands radical 
changes in educational and social pro- 
cedure. 

One thought emerging from the Cleve- 
land conference is that only by such trust 
can liberty be understood, achieved, and, 
in the long run, preserved. 
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WAR AND RELIGIOUS LIBERTY 


CLARENCE E. PIcKEeTT* 


SHALL first state a point of view, 
and then draw some educational im- 
plications from it. 


I 


Religion is the response of the indi- 
vidual to God. War is the violent regi- 
mentation of persons to win a particular 
goal. The two are completely antithetical. 
Historically, the pressure of the State to 
regiment the individual for war has been 
largely responsible for the development 
of the Church from its simple state as a 
fellowship of believers into an instrument 
of power as an ecclesiastical system. It 
then either becomes the chief ally in the 
regimentation of the State, or else it tends 
equally to disregard spiritual religion in 
its resistance to the State. Eventually, we 
shall find that religion as a spiritual ex- 
perience, and war as a philosophy of con- 
trol, cannot live in the same world. We 
are nearing that point now. 

The disregard of conscience and of the 
rights of personality by the Russian 
Czarist regime supported by the ecclesi- 
astical institution of the Church is the soil 
out of which proud atheism sprang forth 
in Russia. Both the Roman and the 
Protestant churches in Europe have 
largely developed an ecclesiastical system 
to aid and abet the power of the State, 
particularly in Italy and in Germany. The 
church now finds the State unable to see 
the significance of the Church except as 
the servant of the State. 

Only as here and there small groups 
of free spirits largely disregard ecclesi- 
astical structures and “obey God rather 
than man” is spiritual religion kept alive. 
Mystical sects have sprung up within the 
Roman Church, and brotherhoods and 
sisterhoods of free spirits within the 





*Executive Secretary, American Friends Serv- 
ice Committee. 


Protestant groups, who preserve the 
golden thread of the life of God in the 
spirit of man, in a world dominated by 
a belief in violence. And as the efforts of 
the State to control economic, social, and 
political life become more dominant, the 
dangers to religion increase. This can 
easily be seen in Japan and in China to- 
day. Who shall say that we are escaping 
from it in the United States? 

We are at that moment in the history 
of political life when the technical ma- 
chinery of production and distribution 
of goods requires a more highly organ- 
ized system of regulation. We cannot 
operate the machinery of modern civil- 
ization without controls; but unless those 
controls are used from the point of view 
of the development of spiritual values in- 
stead of for the purpose of achieving 
political or economic dominance, religious 
freedom will be lost. The struggle going 
on between management and workers at 
the present time is of the utmost sig- 
nificance for religion. If the philosophy 
of violence prevails, if the principle is 
maintained of an inherent and inevitable 
conflict of rights, and if religion admits 
the latter and retreats simply to the cham- 
ber of spiritual admonition, religious 
liberty is gone. 

On the other hand, if the motivation of 
the relation between management and 
worker can be, in both groups, technical 
efficiency and a desire to see the widest 
possible spread of benefits from goods 
produced; if competition can be not for 
the control of individuals but for the 
release of their capacities—then religious 
liberty and religion itself will thrive. 
Again, it should be asserted that modern 
civilization cannot escape organization and 
controls, but richness of life and the free 
play of spirit can come only as the essen- 
tial nature of human beings is recognized. 
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The spirit of man is the candle of the 
Lord. His light will not come through 
a society regimented for conquest, but 
through a civilization dedicated to the re- 
lease of man’s capacity and spirit. 


II 


In case one accepts this point of view 
concerning religion and society, what does 
it mean to educational procedure? I can 
only suggest in brief some implications 
in the field of education. 

Primary among these would be the 
method of administering educational in- 
stitutions. It is not only the baneful ef- 
fects of military training which prepares 
the mind to accept the practice of violence 
as the last appeal. This in itself is a 
serious menace to education for religious 
liberty. More important, because more 
prevalent, is the confusion of the neces- 
sity for a disciplined life with the demand 
for a regimented mind. 

To a large extent the discipline of our 
educational machinery is staged to enable 
the one being educated to fit successfully 
into the economic pattern of his day, leav- 
ing his emotions and his motives largely 
untouched by any adequate disciplinary 
procedure. 

If, to be specific, one can master the 
technical problems of the tensile strength 
of steel or the mathematics of chemistry, 
we consider him educated, even though 
he may willingly encourage the use of the 
product of his skill in the unreasonable 
emotional mad-house of war. He may 
conquer the intricacies of the practise of 
medicine and surgery, but use his skill 
in highly competitive city practise and 
feel no self-condemnation because large 
masses even of our American population 
have no access to medical treatment. He 
may be skilled in the field of English lit- 
erature, but prostitute his learning to the 
politicians’ demand to produce public 
school text books of a propaganda sort, 
forgetting the famous truth that “Mc- 
Guffey’s school readers have influenced 
American civilization more than Harvard 
University.” 


The great American educational ma- 
chine, in grinding out its product of grad- 
uates each spring, in so far as it dis- 
regards the motives of conduct and release 
of inner idealism, is the instrument in 
the long run of religious oppression and 
bondage. 

The institution of government, also, re- 
quires our careful consideration. Our 
government now pays at least lip service 
to the principle of religious liberty, and, 
for the most part, regards the freedom of 
worship as of primary importance. But 
we stand at the choice of roads. We may 
assume that life is primarily an economic 
adventure to acquire food, shelter and 
clothing. We may develop techniques 
which produce those necessities on the 
theory that they are to be used by what is 
essentially a mechanically controlled man. 
This will be the result of an economic 
and a political structure planned and ad- 
ministered from the top down. 


If, on the other hand, we can view gov- 
ernment’s responsibility as that of pro- 
viding for the wholesome equalization of 
the privileges, afforded by our entire 
country among the various regional and 
racial groups, as extending the privileges 
of basic education in democratic processes 
through initiative from the bottom up 
rather than from the top down—if gov- 
ernment can use its police power not to 
regiment the entire population but to re- 
strain the exceptional undisciplined crim- 
inal—if it can excite the imagination of 
us all by demonstrations in the develop- 
ment of new forms of employment and 
new types of association, such, for in- 
stance, as the wide-scale development of 
the use of forest and recreation facilities, 
encouragement of the Cooperative Move- 
ment, offering opportunities for the wider 
development of pride in handicrafts, home 
ownership, etc—if it can interpret the 
goals of life in terms of the free growth 
and development of individuals and fam- 
ilies, rather than in terms of national 
solidarity around military regimentation 
—if these things can be done, the day of 
religious freedom will be made safe. 
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Even the Church itself needs to con- 
sider its part in the battle for religious 
freedom. It will not be by a staunch 
maintenance of the special privileges of 
ecclesiastical systems. It will be primarily 
as men, women and children, through the 
instrument of the Church, are brought 
into a vital and living relationship with 
God and into a fellowship with each 
other ; and, secondarily, as this fellowship 
learns to apply the qualities of forbear- 
ance, consideration and belief in each other 


which characterizes religious fellowship, 
to the wider secular life of government 
and industry and education, of which 
Church members are a part, that religious 
freedom can be secure. This kind of 
freedom does not come easily. In the 
past, it has been bought not only by 
prayer and fasting, but many times by 
prison and even the giving of life blood. 
Costly though it may be; it is the only 
true religious liberty. 


GROWING THREATS TO RELIGIOUS LIBERTY 


In the Economic Order 


J. Kinc Gorpon* 


AYS of active persecution are fre- 

quently days of vital faith. Days of 
toleration and of unrestricted religious 
liberty are frequently days of religious 
stagnation. No ruling class worries about 
the liberties of its subjects if that liberty 
does not seriously challenge the funda- 
mental principles upon which its order 
rests. If, however, the order shows any 
signs of disintegration from inherent 
defects, and if prolonged injustice at 
length evokes religious and moral censure, 
then may we expect to find the rulers of 
that order active in their policy of re- 
pression. This applies to economic as well 
as to political rulers and, strangely enough, 
in times of crisis their identities tend to 
merge into one. 

The religious liberty enjoyed during 
the last century and more was dependent 
upon the satisfactory adjustment arrived 
at between the churches and the capitalist 
state. While this is not the place to enter 
into the much discussed issue of the rela- 
tionship between capitalism and the Pro- 
testant churches, it is important to note 





* Traveling Secretary, Fellowship for a Chris- 
tian Social Order. 


that there was much in common between 
the philosophy and ethics of the two sys- 
tems—economic and religious. Each 
tended to stress the importance of the 
individual, free from authoritarian re- 
straint. Each emphasized the prime im- 
portance of the carefully disciplined life. 
The honest, thrifty, diligent and temper- 
ate man tended to be both pillar of church 
and pillar of the business edifice—espe- 
cially if God had seen fit to reward with 
economic prosperity the assiduous practice 
of these virtues. 

After the early attempts on the part of 
Reformation leaders to organize a new 
theocratic society had failed, the church 
and the economic order each conceded to 
the other freedom of thought and action 
in its own sphere, provided there was no 
attempt to interfere in matters outside 
that sphere. Moreover, each for its own 
reasons stressed the importance of popular 
education, thus making a contribution to 
an enlightened democracy. Incidentally, 
churchmen and industrialists had an equal- 
ly strong faith that the development of 
science and the extension of education 
would eventually cure all human ills. 
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When advancing industrial civilization 
brought in its wake new evils for which 
there was no apparent cure, religion played 
the role, often unconsciously it is true, 
of providing the means by which the poor 
sufferer could transcend the ills of a half- 
starved body or a slum home. For re- 
ligion held up the ideal of personal sal- 
vation, or the joys of a spiritual world 
compensating for the evils of this world. 
In the “personal salvation” philosophy, 
the awareness of the reality of personal 
sin made the evils of society appear as but 
the accumulated sin of hundreds of thou- 
sands of unregenerated individuals. Social 
transformation could be effected only 
through the changing of multitudes of in- 
dividual lives. Evangelism, rather than 
social criticism, was therefore made the 
emphasis. 

This adjustment was a satisfactory one 
to both church and economic order. The 
growth of industrial civilization brought 
increased prosperity to the churches and 
a resultant extension of Christian enter- 
prise. But this advance brought with it 
a change in the constituency of the 
churches. The homogeneity of the early 
pioneer community broke down with the 
emergence of economic classes. More and 
more the constituency of the churches was 
recruited from the dominant and success- 
ful groups in the economic order. To the 
poor the gospel was not preached ; because 
the poor did not find the churches’ gospel 
particularly relevant to their needs. So 
the poor left the churches. Those middle 
class people who remained within the 
church, with the absence of voices of dis- 
sent from the poor, were more than ever 
convinced that their gospel was true. 

It must not be thought that the churches 
were callous towards social distress. The 
Christian forces have always provided the 
most important leadership in charitable 
enterprises of every description. That is 
to their credit, but also, to some extent, to 
their shame. The Christian love-ethic did 
not disappear. It found expression in the 
quiet confines of economically secure 
homes and, in a much diluted form, in the 


wider relationships of society. In an 
idealised conception of their relationship 
to their neighbors, Christians spoke of a 
brotherhood that transcended class lines. 
They deplored class strife, they rejoiced 
in the fellowship of true believers that 
brought together economic antagonists. 
Their charity compensated for the lack of 
justice in distribution of the goods neces- 
sary to life; their good-will mitigated 
some of the harshness of class conflict or 
social neglect. 

It is probably accurate to sum up this 
approach to the inequities of present 
society by saying that, without realizing 
it, Christians found themselves caught in 
the impersonal, competitive and acquisi- 
tive system of the modern industrial and 
commercial world. In this situation many 
made wistful attempts to extend Christian 
brotherhood by personal effort and ex- 
ample. They could not understand why, 
with prayerful cultivation, figs could not 
be made to grow from thistles. 

Nor did they realise what a concrete 
interest the churches had in the present 
order, their treasure buried deep in the 
same stocks and bonds that secured the 
treasure of the wordly and unregenerate 
beyond the religious pale. It was not 
realized that the positive faith of capital- 
ism, the spiritual manifestation of that 
acquisitiveness which Jesus condemned 
above all else, bade fair to displace their 
fundamental Christian faith. 

In this adjustment to the economic 
order it must not be supposed that the 
Christian forces were completely hypo- 
critical. Much in their attitude was due 
simply to ignorance, much to the general 
belief in progress and the spirit of op- 
timism that characterized a rapidly ex- 
panding society. Nor were the Christian 
forces more naive than the secular edu- 
cational forces, more optimistic in their 
faith in the power of enlightenment to 
cure all ills, more unrealistic in their in- 
ability to see at the very heart of the econ- 
omic order the seeds of disintegration. 

The significance of the present threats 
to religious liberty is that this long estab- 
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lished and happy rapprochement between 
organized Christianity and the economic 
order has been subjected to severe strain. 
No longer are leaders of religion held to 
be harmless exponents of irrelevant 
spiritual truth, able allies in the main- 
tenance of things as they are, well mean- 
ing distributors of alms to the neglected 
and ever present poor, efficient dispensers 
of first aid in the casualties of industrial 
strife. The freedom which for long the 
churches have enjoyed because it was 
harmless freedom, has now come to ap- 
pear to contain dangerous possibilities. 
Now the burden of this rapprochement 
means either that a change has taken place 
in the thinking and practice of Christian 
people or that a change has taken place in 
the economic order, or both. 

Let us examine the changes that have 
taken place in religious thought and prac- 
tice which might warrant restrictions be- 
ing placed upon religious liberty. It is 
perhaps important to note that we shall 
not be speaking of entirely new phenom- 
ena, but rather of phenomena, always 
present in the Christian tradition, which 
have come into greater prominence dur- 
ing recent years. 

The first development—and these de- 
velopments may be thought of as to some 
extent in chronological sequence—was the 
rediscovery of what was termed the 
“social gospel.” There is not time to de- 
scribe all the factors which accounted for 
its rise and for its influence upon the 
whole of Christian thinking in the West. 

We should have to take cognizance of 
the survival of the Christian social empha- 
sis in the thought and activities of Wesley, 
Wilberforce and Shaftesbury. We should 
have to note the place of the Christian So- 
cialist movement in England and esti- 
mate the importance of such leaders as 
Maurice, Kingsley and Ludlow and their 
successors in contemporary movements. 
We should have to trace the rise of the 
Christian social gospel movement proper 
in America, with its discovery of the his- 
torical Jesus, with its emphasis upon the 
social implications of the gospel, with its 
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blend of warm Christian charity and lib- 
eral optimism that a new Christian order 
would, in due time and without much 
resistance, “evolve.” 

There was much romanticism in this 
early approach, but at least evangelism 
became wed to social service, and the 
field of social and industrial relationships 
became the field of religion. Religious 
radicals today, who view with mild con- 
tempt the feeble efforts of these early 
pioneers, forget that in those days they 
carried the battle for social justice far in- 
to the camp of the enemy. Their confused 
theology and their romantic ethics did not 
hold them back from a fight often as 
strenuous as those verbal battles in which 
our religious radicals are wont to indulge 
today. 

A second advance which threatened 
social tranquility came when the influence 
of the new social sciences and the radical 
developments in secular education began 
to penetrate the thinking of Christian 
leaders. Efforts were made to formulate 
a Christian sociology, a Christian econo- 
mics, a Christian psychology. 

Here again, it is possible that Christian 
social thinkers suffered from the same 
idealistic weaknesses as the secular soci- 
ologists. Nevertheless, the field of Chris- 
tian social action was opened up as never 
before. Dark areas of exploitation, human 
frustration, and predatory wastefulness 
were uncovered. 

Moreover, in Christian sociology there 
was a “sense of mission” that scientific 
sociologists despised. Long before the 
most recent influence of Marxism upon 
Christian thinking, Christian thinkers had 
come to accept the dictum: “Hitherto 
philosophers have attempted to explain 
the world: our task is to change it.” The 
new social sciences came to be regarded 
as furnishing the technique by which the 
world could be changed. 

With the advance of social studies came 
new advances in the theory and practice 
of education. New stress was placed upon 
the value of participation in cooperative 
projects ; upon training for Christian citi- 
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zenship in a progressively more Christian 
society rather than upon preparation for 
a conversion experience as a condition of 
church membership; upon character de- 
velopment as opposed to the transmission 
of saving doctrine. 

With such shifts of emphasis came a 
new appreciation of the relationship be- 
tween environment and spiritual develop- 
ment. Housing, income, nourishment, rec- 
reation, working hours and conditions, 
economic security and insecurity—all 
these were factors in the spiritual develop- 
ment of the individual, and therefore mat- 
ters of concern to the Christian forces. A 
concrete Christian objective came to be 
thought of as a society where environ- 
ment, including economic and political in- 
stitutions, would support and not frus- 
trate the efforts to achieve the good life. 

There were some who still thought that 
this new society would gradually evolve 
out of the old. There were many, however, 
who saw that to the extent to which the 
church as a whole espoused this objective, 
to that extent the church would find itself 
at odds with the present economic order. 

The third development follows logical- 
ly and chronologically. In the ranks of 
organized religion there appeared a 
growing tendency to regard Chrisitanity 
as essentially a revolutionary faith. Too 
long the church had attempted compro- 
mise with the world. Now had come the 
time to return to the primitive concept of 
the Kingdom of Heaven as opposed to 
the kingdoms of this world. 

Many factors have entered into this 
new advance. The constituency of the 
churches has undergone a change. The 
line of economic insecurity has risen to 
include many who are in the formerly 
protected middle class church ranks. The 
revolutionary thought of church members 
is not all inspired by their religion. It is 
simply that formerly revolutionary senti- 
ment rose more naturally in the proletar- 
ian groups outside the churches. Now 
many of the proletariat have discovered 
themselves within the church, and find in 
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their religious faith support for their 
revolutionary views. 

The shattering blows to the stability of 
the economic order have convinced many 
churchmen that, after all, mammon is a 
poor ally for the sons of God. Moreover, 
the deepening economic crisis brought in- 
to plain view long concealed injustices 
and cruelties. The class-structure of so- 
ciety was laid bare, the contrast of pov- 
erty and riches, the bitterness of the 
struggle for existence, the rule of the 
strong invalidating the rights of the many, 
the wide ramifications of the profit sys- 
tem poisoning every area of social and 
cultural life, the futility of the individ- 
ualistic approach to social evil. 

This widening understanding within 
the church has brought about a closer 
rapprochement than ever achieved before 
between progressive forces outside of and 
inside of the ranks of organized Chris- 
tianity. Certain Christian thinkers (cf. 
John Macmurray) hold the opinion that 
Christians must adopt the social and eco- 
nomic philosophy of secular revolution- 
aries if the church is to survive the pres- 
ent period of revolutionary change. 

Whether or not that be true, in the 
meantime, the growing revolutionary 
trend of Christian social thinking is in- 
viting the same efforts at repression which 
for long years have been directed at secu- 
lar revolutionary movements. For a long 
time revolutionary thinkers outside the 
churches have realized the hollowness of 
their liberty of mind and conscience ; now 
for Christian radicals the church ceases 
to afford sanctuary. 

But probably of even greater signifi- 
cance in the emergence of the new Chris- 
tian radicalism has been a rediscovery of 
the transcendental in the Christian faith. 
A transcendentalist faith almost always 
comes into prominence in a catastrophic 
age. The emphasis of those who stress the 
paramount importance of the transcen- 
dental in religion is against the easy evo- 
lutionary optimism of the early social re- 
form, social gospel school. The world of 
God is opposed to the world of man. 
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Some, therefore, stress the futility of 
attempting any social advance in the be- 
lief that through non-resistance the King- 
dom of God will be brought near. These, 
sensing catastrophe as allied with violence, 
advise withdrawal from an evil world, 
carefully cherishing the traditions of the 
faith handed down from generation to 
generation. Others in this same trans- 
cendentalist tradition discover in their 
faith a dynamic for social action. In this 
connection we might mention one branch 
of the Anglo-Catholic movement, which 
includes the most advanced social think- 
ers in England. 

In the thinking of many the influence of 
Marx is clearly apparent, their catastro- 
phic interpretation of history closely par- 
alleling the Marxist, as it does the inter- 
pretation of the ancient Hebrew pro- 
phets. Accepting no compromise with the 
present order of things, they order their 
lives frankly in accordance with the prin- 
ciples of a transcendental order, which to 
some extent they see as also an emergent 
order. 

These changes in Christian thinking, 
while not representative of a majority 
within the organized churches, are never- 
theless of sufficient importance to call 
forth threats of suppression from the rul- 
ers of the economic order. But it is doubt- 
ful if their attack would be anything like 
as bitter were it not for important changes 
in the nature of that economic order itself. 
These we shall now refer to. 

There is in the first place the transfor- 
mation of a free individualistic and com- 
petitive economy into a highly organized 
economy with concentrated economic 
power. The philosophy which was the eco- 
nomic counterpart of religious individ- 
ualism has passed out of existence. This 
is not the place to speak of the economic 
consequences of this trend to monopoly. 
There are many who think it is a major 
cause of threatened economic breakdown 
today. What we shall note simply is that 
the concentration of economic resources 
carried with it greater power to exploit 
unorganized groups of consumers and 





workers, to control the agencies of public 
opinion and of legislation, and to exert 
repressive influence against groups or in- 
dividuals that persisted in their challenge 
of the existing order. 

In the second place, recent years have 
witnessed the increasing instability of the 
economic order. Expansions and depres- 
sions have become more acute. Economic 
imperialism, apparently a necessary ac- 
companiment of the system, drives inevi- 
tably to world war. In acute depression 
local and federal authorities are tested to 
the breaking point by huge armies on re- 
lief. Class-conflict intensifies. In most 
countries democratic expression assumes 
a more and more radical tone, challeng- 
ing the very basis upon which our sys- 
tem of private capitalism is organized. 

In this democratic expression there is 
a close cooperation of formerly only dis- 
tantly related groups. Progressive lead- 
ers in educational, religious, political and 
labor circles work hand in hand. With 
this concerted activity the vulnerability 
of the strongholds of the present order 
becomes more and more apparent. 

Now is the time when threats against 
liberty emerge. It matters not whether 
the individual be active in the militant 
trade union movement, in strike or picket 
line, whether he be radical teacher or rad- 
ical writer, whether he be radical preacher 
or radical professor. (It need hardly be 
said that these are not necessarily mu- 
tually exclusive categories.) 

Formerly, it was possible to tolerate a 
few eccentrics. Now frank criticism, now 
socially heretical views, whether they be 
of God or of man, are dangerous to the 
established order. They must be sup- 
pressed. The means by which liberty can 
be restricted are many. The foes of liberty 
are inside of and outside of our churches. 
A board of governors, a church board of 
managers, or a session may apply eco- 
nomic sanctions to a progressive profes- 
sor or preacher. After all, he is an em- 
ployee. Insofar as Christians feel them- 
selves called to wider areas of social criti- 
cism or conflict they will encounter the 
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same legal and extra-legal means of sup- 
pression as secular progressives. It does 
happen here. 


But there is a third stage in the sup- 
pression of religious liberty whick has not 
yet been reached on this continent, al- 
though it may not be far distant. That 
stage is reached when the dominant eco- 
nomic power in society consolidates with 
the power of the state for the purpose of 
destroying democracy. Fascism comes as 
the final stage in the disintegration of the 
democratic-capitalist order. 


Fascism is a last resort because democ- 
racy provides a useful flexibility to the 
capitalist order during times of normal 
expansion. It is only when the rulers of 
the declining economic order see the cur- 
tain about to descend upon their play 
that they decide upon the wild heroics of 
the fascist theatre. 


Then the mob scenes, then the trumpets, 
then the marching feet, then flaming ban- 
ner and shouted chorus. It is grand spec- 
tacle. But it is something more. It is a 
new religion. For with it is a mysticism, 
a ritual, a faith, a supreme allegiance, the 
individual humble before the god who 
commands his all—and that god is the 





state. There is none higher ; there is none 
other. With fascism—the death of Chris- 
tianity in all but its most debased forms. 
At this stage it matters not whether Chris- 
tian thought is radical or conservative. It 
is Christian—a counter religion—and for 
that reason it must be suppressed. 

The movements to suppress religious 
liberty today are but symptomatic of a 
much more serious issue. The lords and 
beneficiaries of a disintegrating economic 
and political order make their last stand. 
Prophet martyrs have already announced 
the end of that order and the dawning of 
a new regime. But this new order may not 
dawn. For the power of the authoritarian 
state, great in the past, is even greater to- 
day—augmented as it is by all the might 
of economic concentration and mechan- 
ized military power. 

Facing this threat, Christianity has no 
alternative but to proclaim its gospel in 
terms relative to the needs of the hour. 
That gospel is itself a gospel of liberty 
for man; liberty not only from tyranny 
but liberty to enter into fulness of life. 
And if that gospel calls forth suppres- 
sion from the princes of this world, then 
should Christians rejoice—for so perse- 
cuted they the prophets. 








THE TOTALITARIAN MIND 


WILHELM 


HE analysis of imperialism, militar- 

ism and fascism in our literature of 
today is so complete and broad that very 
little could be added to supplement the 
picture. We know how these forces 
work, we see their daily threat to world- 
peace, and the attitude of other nations 
towards fascist nations. 

Little, however, is known of the psy- 
chological genesis of the authoritarian 
system. How did nations like Italy and 
Germany, to whom the worlds of art, sci- 
ence and technique owe so many immor- 
tal contributions, develop a frame of 
mind that made the present system pos- 
sible or even necessary? Is there exist- 
ing a specifically totalitarian nucleus in- 
herited in the mental and spiritual sub- 
stance of these races? And, if so, how 
could it be pitched up to the extreme 
point that makes for the conditions as 
they are? 

There are, first, a number of physical 
factors involved which express them- 
selves in dry figures: A nation like Ger- 
many is geographically confined to a ter- 
ritory smaller than the state of Texas; 
her population, however, amounts to 
more than half of that of the United 
States. In the case of Italy, and even 
more so of Japan, the agricultural basis 
is considerably smaller yet. 

This condition has in pre-war times 
and particularly now led to a defense at- 
titude that employs terms like “encircle- 
ment by our neighbors,” “a nation 
without space,” etc., in its thinking and 
speaking. It leads furthermore to an 
over emphasis on strength, on prepared- 
ness, on superlativism in general. 

Germany—to speak of her primarily 
—feels forced to collect all her inner and 
physical resources to “be ready for the 
day to come.” She revives her national 
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and peculiar traditions along the line of 
an authoritarian regime and perfects this 
system to its utmost. 

Such a country allows, by necessity in 
normal times and more so in times of a 
crisis, little, if any, margin to individual- 
ity and liberty. They are the luxury of 
richer nations. The individual has al- 
ways felt himself to be a member of a 
group to a more concrete and sensible 
degree than anywhere else. 

In a pre-Hitler era the various social 
groups were anxious to guard their 
privileges of class and education to a 
hyper-sensitive degree. Rubbing el- 
bows was inevitable but dignity was em- 
ployed plentifully and to the last moment, 
in doing so. Therefore we must not be 
astonished to see gravestones with the in- 
scription: “Here rests Mrs. Bakermas- 
ter Schmidt,” or to hear the wife of a 
doctor addressed as “Frau Doktor” al- 
though she may not have any college edu- 
cation at all. 

These distinctions become a fetish 
when social ranking and public service 
are combined. The high authority of the 
state, of police and justice, the reputa- 
tion of a good public education add 
enormously to personal prestige. 

The most graphic signum of such a 
fortunate position is the uniform. Some- 
one has remarked that a German without 
a uniform feels like a nudist. That is an 
exaggeration, but a pardonable one. 

Deviation from these ways of think- 
ing and attitudes finds no or little excuse 
in public opinion. Millions, therefore, 
shook their heads when the Republic be- 
tween 1919 and 1933 tried (in vain, in- 
cidentally) to suppress physical punish- 
ment in the elementary school system. 
Force belongs to the inventory of such a 
pattern of thought, particularly when it 
is designed to transmit authority. And 
authority, respect and, last not least, dis- 
cipline are the key words for Germany 
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as liberty and democracy may be for 
other nations. 

An American movie ridiculing the 
policeman is beyond the grasp of such a 
mind—except as an indication of the cor- 
ruptness of American public affairs. A 
term like “law-enforcement” has no nat- 
ural equivalent in German, as “spring” 
has no equivalent in Hawaiian; they 
form a natural and permanent climate. 

The emphasis on tradition and history 
renders a bad service to the German 
mind. It has grown to be self-centered 
and introspective. Our fatal lack of psy- 
chology in foreign propaganda is too 
well known. History is presented in a 
Germany-centered fashion and certain 
indispensable facts suffer an almost ac- 
robatic twist and turn in that direction. 

To take a bit of non-political, but 
none-the-less most symptomatic, history 
of recent months: The supreme starter 
of the Olympic games in Berlin wrote in 
his account of the competitions that Ger- 
many had great hopes that her broad- 
jump champion, Lutz Long, would win 
against Jesse Owens, the American 
Negro. But Long jumped only 7.83 m. 
whereas Owens made 8.06 m. Instead of 
admitting this undeniable fact straight- 
forwardly, the starter wrote in his book 
on the Olympic Games: “Long forced 
Owens to jump 8.06 in order to defeat 
him.” The fact is that Long “forced” 
Owens to jump only one centimeter 
farther (and not 19!) “in order to de- 
feat him.” 

Tradition and reverence for the past 
have formed in Germany an entirely 
different attitude towards the country, 
towards the forefathers, towards “blood 
and soil.” The country is not only a 
fatherland; the child grows up in a 
“fatherhouse” (how few of them still 
are privileged with such!) and the peas- 
ant lends to his farm and his acres a rev- 
erence that has a legendary touch. The 
wealth of songs praising the beauty of 
this charming country is inexhaustible, 
the literature is rich in epics glorifying 
the country. This traditional trend has 


its effect upon Religion, naturally, in a 
most remarkable manner. 

The tendency towards exclusiveness ; 
the elements of blood, race, soil ; the vir- 
tues of manliness and war, are symbol- 
ized in a striking form and spirit in the 
first Christian epic of German language, 
the “Heliand” (Messiah), written by an 
unknown monk around 840 A. D. 

Christ is introduced to the Germanic 
reader as a Teuton, a “Duke” (Il Duce!) 
of powerful appearance, surrounded by 
“swords” (apostles). Being of noble 
birth, his birthplace is called “Bethle- 
hemsburg” (burgcastle), his childhood 
was spent at Nazarethburg and he en- 
tered Jerusalemsburg on the holy ani- 
mal of the Germanic woods, the horse. 
Passages in which Jesus recommends 
meekness and the love of enemies are 
omitted. Peter’s defense of Jesus in 
Gethsemane is made an act of heroism 
and is lavishly praised. 

Symptomatic as this is, it represents 
an enormously different point of view 
than that of the great national epic 
“Nibelungen” (1200 A. D.) in which the 
word of God does not occur at all. 


A close and.inseparable alliance be- 
tween state and church has character- 
ized the history of German Christendom 
up to today. Luther’s reliance upon the 
support of various princes in Germany 
is well known. The close link between 
pietism and nationalism (Klopstock!) 
affords innumerable illustrations of this 
sad chapter of church history. And the 
fact that radical Protestants like the 
Mennonites and Quakers in past cen- 
turies were ruthlessly prosecuted in spite 
of the origin of their teaching from the 
German mystics is again symptomatic. 

For the vast majority of Germans, 
membership in the state supported Luth- 
eran (or Reformed) and in the Catholic 
churches is a matter of social standards 
and of political loyalty. To give up 
membership in these churches stamps a 
“dissident” an atheist. The antagonistic 
attitude of many Nazi leaders against 
Christian faith has not changed this 
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opinion substantially. 

It is clear, then, that as a form of 
mental discipline Roman Catholicism 
ought to be the most ideal faith in such 
a state. The conflicts arising in the last 
four years are resulting from a com- 
petitive rather than from substantial con- 
flict of content. It is not the idea of free- 
ing the soul of a church adherent from 
domination that causes tensions, but the 
possession of power over an individual 


(or a group of individuals). Liberalism, 
tolerance and liberty cannot be com- 
partmentalized. They move forward 
in a broad and all-inclusive front. The 
heroism of the confessional Protestant 
group is by necessity (from the Nazi 
point of view) a national danger because 
it breaks through the bounds of a much 
wider totality, that of state authority 
and the authoritarian principle in gen- 
eral. 


THE SIGNIFICANCE OF RELIGIOUS FREEDOM IN THE 
MODERN WORLD 


CrLaris Epwin SiLcox* 


HE TITLE presupposes an under- 

standing of the larger problem of 
freedom—national freedom, political free- 
dom, economic freedom. 

Freedom is a term which we constantly 
use and seldom explain. 

Saint Paul found it necessary to ex- 
plain what he meant by Christian liberty 
which he opposed to the bondage of the 
law, but, as many Jewish writers insist, 
the Pharisees did not consider the law a 
burden, but a delight. The law may indeed 
prove a liberating as well as a restraining 
force. If a river is to develop power, it 
must flow between banks. Without banks, 
a river becomes a marsh, or, as the Ohio 
and the Mississippi valleys testified this 
year, a source of devastation and waste. 
There is a sense in which social control 
is the only basis of freedom; without it, 
individual license will destroy the very 
foundations of personal liberty. 

But there is no need to discourse in this 
republic on the meaning of freedom. Is 
not this the land of liberty, and is not 
the truth self-evident that all men are 
created more or less equal and that they 
are endowed by their Creator with certain 
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inalienable rights ; that among these rights 
are those to life, liberty and the pursuit 
of happiness, as interpreted, of course, 
by a majority of the Supreme Court? 

To be sure, when this declaration was 
first formulated, two ministers of New- 
port, Rhode Island, (Samuel Hopkins, 
immortalized in Harriet Beecher Stowe’s 
The Minister's Wooing, and Ezra Stiles, 
later President of Yale University) 
issued a manifesto to the American peo- 
ple, urging that these same inalienable 
rights be recognized in the case of Negro 
slaves, but this manifesto fell on deaf 
ears. Perhaps we should pass on rapidly, 
with the mere assertion that Bosanquet 
has somewhere defined a right as a claim 
in which the community will support you. 
If the community will not support you, 
you may still make the claim, but it will 
do you little good. 

The title also raises the whole gamut of 
problems involved in the proper relation- 
ship of Church and State. These are 
perennial problems, and as yet no satis- 
factory adjustment has ever been effected. 
Perhaps no satisfactory adjustment should 
be made. Perhaps the very essence of 
progress consists in the constant tension 
of spiritual and economic institutions. 
The essence of the State is economic. 
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When our Lord was interviewed on 
the propriety of giving tribute to Caesar, 
he called for a coin of the realm. “Whose 
superscription is this?” he asked, and 
they said “Caesar’s”. “Then”, said he, 
“sive to Caesar what belongs to him,” 
viz., the authority for organizing the 
economic basis of society, “but give unto 
God the things that belong to God”. When 
the State begins to interfere with the 
things which are spiritual, and the Church 
endeavours to lay down the law regarding 
the administration of temporalities, con- 
flict often ensues. 

Nevertheless, it is extremely difficult 
to draw a sharp line of differentiation be- 
tween the spiritual and the temporal, and 
hence the role of the Church in the State 
often approximates that which we, in 
British countries, call “His Majesty’s 
Loyal Opposition”. The Church in Ger- 
many has proved itself the last refuge of 
liberty in that unhappy land, so completely 
dominated by censorship, fuehrerization, 
false propaganda and a score of tragic 
psychoses. The Church can never yield 
her role as the everlasting opposition, even 
though governments may often feel 
towards her as Henry II felt towards 
Thomas a Becket when in his rage, he 
burst out: “What sluggard wretches, 
what cowards have I brought up in my 
court, who care nothing for their allegi- 
ance to their master! Not one will deliver 
me from this low-born priest!” 

To the Churchman, citizenship is, of 
necessity, a heavenly matter; there is 
always something beyond the horizon; 
there is an inextricably apocalyptic note 
in his politics; he cannot yield his dream 
of the reign of God. Yet, there is nothing 
more faiai to the Church than to assume 
the reins of temporal power itself, to de- 
fend the status quo, to justify infamous, 
if inevitable compromise. 

Universities will hardly ever become 
the outstanding champions of freedom, 
for they attract primarily the cloistered 
mentality that shrinks from a fight. Many 
welfare agencies, despite their “highfalu- 
tin” educational philosophy and their pre- 


occupation with techniques, will seldom 
be the outstanding champions of liberty, 
since their boards of directors are too 
often too deeply involved in the economic 
and political order which ought to be 
changed. A State Church will seldom be 
the champion of liberty, since it eats 
too freely out of the hand of those whom 
it should be criticising, if not castigating. 
The only vital Church which is competent 
to sit as His Majesty’s Loyal Opposition 
is a Church founded on intellectual in- 
tegrity and on the abiding loyalty of its 
members, thoroughly aware of its re- 
deeming mission, highly critical of any 
measure which does not serve the public 
good, and saturated with the spirit of 
courage and self-sacrifice. 

We have heard much of the dangers of 
the totalitarian State. Certainly true re- 
ligion must always be supra-national. We 
need to hear a little more, however, of the 
dangers of the totalitarian Church. Re- 
ligion, I admit, should be an integrative 
force; it should provide that Weltan- 
schauung around which society itself may 
become organized. Thus, in a sense, due 
to its scope, religion must penetrate into 
every realm—marriage and the home, the 
field of education, racial and international 
relations, economics and industry, and so- 
called social service. 


To be truly Jewish, the Jew must ever 
be conscious that he is a Jew; to be truly 
Roman Catholic, the Roman Catholic 
must recall his religion from the moment 
he rises from his bed to the time he retires 
to rest ; to be truly Christian, one must be 
a Christian in the stock exchange as well 
as in the prayer meeting. But when any 
religious group gains such a following 
that it seeks to enforce its mores and its 
ideals, willy-nilly, on the whole social 
organism, including those who do not 
accept its fundamental principles and 
premises, it invites confusion for itself 
and the justified opposition of society. 
We thus recognize that there are certain 
limits to the demand for religious free- 
dom. 

The Doukhobours in Canada are pro- 
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foundly religious. Their religion seems 
to call at times for nudist parades, and 
they set their faces like flint against the 
basic demands of state education. When 
efforts are made to show them a better 
way, they turn—as they turned only re- 
cently—and assume the role of incendi- 
aries. Again, certain evangelistic groups 
seem to be fearfully upset when the min- 
ions of the law prevent them from loud 
and noisy exhortation in public places 
where their shrill, Bacchanalistic proph- 
esyings interfere with the peace and 
serenity of the neighborhood as well as 
occasionally block traffic. 

The claims of small, insignificant and 
esoteric groups to more than their pro- 
portion of the limited number of air- 
channels to annoy sensible individuals who 
get more than their fill of nonsense al- 
ready over the radio, have no real justi- 
fication at all. One even doubts whether, 
on this continent, churches have the right 
to occupy so many of the best sites in our 
cities, while they refrain from paying any 
taxes on the property on the ground that 
they are engaged in serving the “public 
good”. Frankly, many of these competi- 
tive churches are nothing more or less 
than public nuisances, when viewed from 
a purely sociological and temporal point 
of view. 

Then, again. we have had notable ex- 
periments, noble and ignoble, wherein 
powerful religious groups have sought 
to inflict their own moral point of view 
on the whole community. Protestant 
churches tried to do so in the matter of 
prohibition, quite forgetful of the fact 
that our Lord himself was called a wine- 
bibber and that Saint Paul insisted that 
the Kingdom of Heaven is not essentially 
a matter of eating or drinking. Roman 
Catholic churches have fought doggedly 
against the establishment of birth control 
clinics designed to help the needy pro- 
letariat who are blessed with more pro- 
geny than self-control, and like the old 
woman who lived in her shoe, have so 
many children that they do not know what 
to do with them. 


EDUCATION 


The Church can make itself just as 
much a menace to real freedom as the 
totalitarian State, and sometimes one is 
just as well satisfied that the Church is 
so badly divided that it cannot inflict its 
illogicality and its fanaticism on the whole 
of society. The Church may be the In- 
carnate Word of God, but its kinship with 
humanity is sometimes more in evidence 
than its kinship with the Divine Reason. 

If I may place some of Canada’s do- 
mestic problems before this international 
gathering, may I say that we have ob- 
served several confusions of religion, 
politics and economics in our country in 
recent years? 


Some time ago, a high school principal 
in a city of Alberta established a radio 
station whence he addressed the country- 
side on certain biblical matters in which 
he was far from expert. He whipped up 
the simple-minded agrarians to believe 
in him as a great prophet who foresaw 
the speedy rapture of the saints. Then 
came the depression, and this self- 
appointed prophet of the Highest got hold 
of a book by Major C. H. Douglas on 
Social Credit which he partly understood 
and prematurely combined with his vision 
of the rapture of the saints. An impos- 
sible economics was superimposed on an 
impossible theology. The suffering people 
followed their new-found Messiah to the 
point of electing him Prime Minister. 
From that time, the affairs of that prov- 
ince have been the despair of the rest of 
the people of Canada. 

During the Great War, Roman Catholic 
priests in the province of Quebec dis- 
suaded their young men from enlisting 
and going to the help of either the Empire 
or France. When, towards the end of the 
war, conscription was tried, the opposi- 
tion nearly broke the government. In 
more recent years, many of our Protestant 
churches are served by ministers who 
assert in advance that they will never bless 
another war, and that the Church should 
not even provide chaplains to follow the 
boys with the message of hope and faith 
in case war should—God forbid !—break 
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out again. It was such pacifism that pre- 
vented Great Britain from playing her 
proper role in European affairs during the 
past few years. Only since the rape of 
Ethiopia have British pacifists swung 
around and become particularly vehement 
against Chancellor Hitler and Premier 
Mussolini. Only as Britain has been able 
to rearm, moreover, has she once again 
acquired the capacity to contribute to the 
stabilization of Europe. For pacifism 
founded on religious conviction I have 
profound respect ; but too often churches 
suffer from a pseudo-pacifism that com- 
plicates the difficulties of civic statesmen. 
In North America, and I include both the 
United States and Canada, much of the 
pacifism is not based on religious convic- 
tion ; it is based merely on an appreciation 
of the depth and breadth of the Atlantic 
and Pacific oceans! 


In the province of Quebec, the Roman 
Catholic Church persists, despite findings 
and rulings of the Privy Council to the 
contrary, in declaring the marriages of 
Catholics and non-Catholics invalid and 
on the strength of its affirmation, many 
marriages have later been declared invalid 
also by the civil courts, The only solution 
seems to be one of forcing purely civil 
marriage upon the province of Quebec as 
other Catholic states in various parts of 
the world have done, and reminding the 
church that in a mixed society it can 
exercise only the authority of moral 
suasion ; that it may discipline its members 
but must not interfere in purely civil mat- 
ters involving non-believers. 

These are but a few instances of the 
unfortunate mixing of religion and poli- 
tics, and point to the danger of an ecclesi- 
astical totalitarianism. Indeed it often 
seems as if the Church were only another 
competitive group, having never learned 
from the temptations of Jesus that its 
ways must not be the ways of the world, 
and that religion and politics make un- 
happy bed-fellows. 

So while I personally abhor the totali- 
tarian State, I also dislike the totalitarian 
Church, whether it be national or supra- 


national. While coercion may be justified 
when applied, with reason, by the State, 
it can never be justified when applied, 
especially on non-believers, by the Church. 
The essential weapon of the State is 
coercion—‘“thou must, and thou must 
not”. If you disobey the law, off to prison 
you must go! The essential weapon of 
the Church, on the other hand, should be 
constraint—“This do in remembrance of 
Me,” or for the Love of God; the de- 
velopment of a sensitized conscience 
which the coercion of the law can neither 
create nor destroy. 


Because of this fundamental attitude, 
while I deeply regret the state of religion 
in Russia, Germany, Mexico and Spain, 
I do not wish to see any return to the 
former ecclesiastical position in these 
countries. Who, in the name of the living 
God, would want to see re-established in 
Russia the old ecclesiastical regime, mer- 
ciless and cruel, supported by supersti- 
tion, conniving always with the civil 
bureaucracy ? Who would want to see the 
Church in Mexico restored to that ex- 
clusive spiritual dominion (including no 
inconsiderable amount of the arable ter- 
ritory of Mexico) which it once so. fla- 
grantly misused, all its worthy defenders 
to the contrary? Who would want to see 
the recrudescence of that oily piety which 
made German Evangelical Christianity so 
immune to its social responsibility as “His 
Majesty’s Loyal Opposition”? Who 
would ask for the return of Spain to 
ecclesiastical tutelage when those of us 
who have spent even a short time in Spain 
have seen too much of the illiteracy, the 
dreadful poverty and the superstition of 
one of the most lovable if also most hot- 
headed peoples in the world, to convince 
us that a totalitarian Church in Spain 
could ever be an unqualified blessing ? 

Therefore, I plead less for religious 
freedom as ecclesiastically interpreted, 
and more for freedom in religion. There 
is a wide difference between the two. Why 
should we repudiate the totalitarian State 
only to fall back into the all-embracing 
and prehensile arms of the totalitarian 
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Church? Religion is more than an institu- 
tion; sometimes, indeed, true religion is 
smothered by institutionalism. H. G. 
Wells wrote, in God, the Invisible King: 

“The history of Christianity, with its 
encrustation and suffocation in dogmas 
and usages, its dire persecutions of the 
faithful by the unfaithful, its dessica- 
tion and its unlovely decay, its invasion 
by robes and rites and all the tricks 
and vices of the Pharisees whom Christ 
detested and denounced, is full warning 
of the dangers of a church. Organiza- 
tion is an excellent thing for the ma- 
terial needs of men, for the draining 
of towns, the marshalling of traffic, the 
collecting of eggs, and the carrying of 
letters, the distribution of bread, the 
notification of measles, for hygiene and 
economics and suchlike affairs. The 
better we organize such things, the 
freer and better equipped we leave 
men’s minds for nobler purposes, for 
those adventures and experiments to- 
wards God’s purpose which are the 
reality of life. But all organizations 
must be watched, for whatever is 
organized can be captured and mis- 
used. . .. Those who are most alive to 
the realities of living religion are most 
distrustful of this congregating tend- 
ency. To gather together is to purchase 
a benefit at the price of a greater loss, 
to strengthen one’s sense of brother- 
hood by excluding the majority of man- 
kind. Before you know where you are, 
you have exchanged the spirit of God 
for the esprit de corps. You will have 
reinvented the symbol; you will have 
begun to keep anniversaries and estab- 
lish sacramental ceremonies.” 

And if H. G. Wells seems too trivial, 
or a persona non grata then take down 
Dostoievsky’s The Brothers Karamasov 
and read again the priceless story of 
“The Grand Inquisitor.” 

States and churches rest alike upon 
legal fictions, and the truly religious man 
will remember this and avoid the very 
appearance of stupid fanaticism. We in 
the British Empire are preparing for the 


Coronation of His Majesty, King George 
VI. We intend to put on the biggest show 
in contemporary times, and we are deeply 
serious about it. We are addicted to the 
idea of the monarchy, although we con- 
sider—rightly or wrongly—that we have 
as much democracy to the square inch 
as any other country in the world. We 
know that the monarch does not rule, but 
we like to pretend that he does. It gives a 
stability to the political structure such as 
—may I be permitted to suggest?—a 
republican form of government usually 
does not give. When something the King 
does displeases us, we see to it—quite 
democratically, of course—that it is not 
repeated, but we adhere to traditions and 
symbolisms which link us with the im- 
memorial past—crowns and sceptres and 
swords of state and holy oil and solemn 
oaths—because all this suits our genius, 
as Dean Inge recently said, for make- 
believe. And without make-believe, there 
can be no State—not even the United 
States of America. 

What we fail to recognize, however, is 
the place of make-believe in institutional 
religion. Henri-Frederic Amiel appreci- 
ated this long ago, for in his Journal 
Intime, under the date of June 22, 1869, 
he commented with rare penetration on 
the vacuity of Protestant liberalism. He 
wrote: 


“Their mistake is in not seeing that 
all institutions rest upon a legal fiction, 
and that every living thing involves a 
logical absurdity. It may be logical to 
demand a church based on free exam- 
ination and absolute sincerity; but to 
realize it is a different matter. A church 
lives by what is positive, and this posi- 
tive element necessarily limits investi- 
gation. People confound the right of the 
individual, which is to be free, with 
the duty of the institution, which is 
to be something. They take the principle 
of science to be the same as the principle 
of the church, which is a mistake. They 
will not see that religion is different 
from philosophy, and that the one seeks 
union by faith, while the other upholds 
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the solitary independence of thought. 

That the bread should be good it must 

have leaven; but the leaven is not the 

bread. Liberty is the means whereby we 
arrive at an enlightened faith—granted ; 
but an assembly of people agreeing only 
upon this criterion and this method 
could not possibly found a church, for 
they might differ completely as to the 
results of the method. Suppose a news- 
paper the writers of which were of all 

possible parties—it would no doubt be a 

curiosity in journalism, but it would 

have no opinions, no faith, no creed. A 

drawing-room filled with refined people, 

carrying on polite discussion, is not a 

church, and a dispute, however courte- 

ous, is not worship. It is a mere con- 
fusion of kinds.” 

The theologian and the religious educa- 
tor alike need to understand the legal 
fictions that support both State and 
Church, and far beyond these, those 
deeper things of life which neither State 
nor Church can give or take away, but 
which grow out of the individual’s own 
unmediated sense of the will of God for 
all flesh and for all spirit. 

The apprehension of the essential char- 
acter of these legal fictions ought to make 
for a salutary measure of religious toler- 
ance, although mere tolerance is in itself 
no virtue. The tolerant man can afford 
to smile at some religious pretentiousness, 
and he can indulge the whims of other 
folk even as he refuses to enter into pro- 
tracted debates with the inmates of our 
mental institutions! But the lover of real 
religious freedom must go far beyond 
mere tolerance; he may even become in- 
tolerant of intolerance, and he must never 
lapse into utter spiritual indifference. 

No, real religious freedom has very 
little to do with ecclesiastical institutions 


as such, or with the right of men to 
adhere fanatically to irrational dogmas. 
It is based rather on a profound respect 
for the validity of the consciences of 
spiritually sensitized men and women. 
Neither State nor Church, in the name of 
any kind of totalitarianism, dare demand 
a conformity which is repugnant to the 
conscientious susceptibilities of a rational 
being. Conscience may often seem to 
betray us, but how else can we hear 
that ineffable and authentic voice of God 
which we ignore to the utter disintegra- 
tion of our immortal souls? 

Thus, the real task of religious educa- 
tors today is not the regimentation of 
the minds and hearts of children, adoles- 
cents and adults for some fantastic edifice 
which they may designate the totalitarian 
State or the totalitarian Church, but the 
delicate sensitization of the inner man to 
hear whatsoever the Most High God will 
say unto the human heart. 

To this end, the study of tradition is 
of tremendous value, the knowledge of 
the spiritual travail of mankind is a true 
corrective, the deepening of the loyalty 
felt to the spiritual institution is quite in 
place, the discipline of the sacraments 
and worship is not inappropriate. But all 
this will only have value insofar as it 
makes the individual more conscious of 
his own spiritual nature and kinship with 
God. It will be valid only as it makes 
him more sensitive to the high require- 
ments of conscience and to the deep sense 
of his moral responsibility to God, to 
his fellow-men and to his best Self— 
without which all social organization will 
fail—and sends him out into the routine 
of the day with something of the convic- 
tion of the Puritan who knew that he 
was a co-worker with God in effecting 
the reign of God in the affairs of men. 








THE CONFLICT BETWEEN CONSCIENCE AND THE STATE 


RosBert LEONARD TUCKER* 


HE historical attitude of the state 
toward the development of individ- 
ual personality in this land is well 
known. It has permitted widest liberty 
in the field of conscience and opinion, so 
long as no overt unfriendly acts followed. 
Indeed, one might advocate the over- 
throw of the government itself, if noth- 
ing was done about it! In the treatment 
of Mennonites, Mormons, Amish, Quak- 
ers and the like, the greatest religious 
freedom was allowed. In establishing 
our educational system no religious test 
was erected. Widest tolerance regarding 
opposing ideas characterized public edu- 
cation. In state universities the Morrill 
Act might oblige the administrations to 
offer military training, but most availed 
themselves of the generosity of the act 
and did not make such drill mandatory. 
Students with scruples of conscience 
against such drill were, in many institu- 
tions, readily excused. For nearly half 
a century such has been the established 
tradition at our institutions of learning. 
Another mood now prevails in the 
land. In the realm of theology, abstract 
thinking and ecclesiastical procedure, an 
irenic spirit is upon the increase. Even 
here, however, one may observe that 
many deceive themselves, thinking they 
are tolerant in theology whereas they 
are so uninstructed in religion as to be 
unable to hold any opinions worthy of 
struggle. Admitting the presence of 
such tolerance and freedom, one must 
recognize that in the field where religion 
is related to sociology, economics and 
politics, there is not more liberty, but 
less. An instance of this is the prevail- 
ing trend to make military training not 
an elective, but rather a compulsory 
course, with no excuses granted save on 
the grounds of physical disability. 





*Minister for Methodist Students at Ohio State 
University. 


Education, meanwhile, proposes to 
produce persons well inhibited, capable 
of reflective thinking and possessing a 
morale prompting adventure into the 
world of thought and action. It hopes 
such persons will own ideals cherished as 
much as life itself. When such ideals 
oppose the state it is becoming increas- 
ingly the custom of the state to take such 
action as to coerce the individual into 
conformity—which action injures per- 
sonality. 

Observe the high school pupil who, 
over a period of years, has been taught 
to believe that war is wrong, is sin. 
Matriculating at the university with a 
conscience especially acute regarding 
this teaching, he applies for exemption 
from military training. What happens 
when this exemption is denied? Let ac- 
tual cases be cited: 

Case I is that of a Quaker lad trained 
devoutly in the Quaker attitudes. Dur- 
ing the past quarter of a century mem- 
bers of his faith have applied to the 
state university for exemption from mil- 
itary training to have such requests hon- 
ored. Now the university reverses an 
attitude hallowed by the years, declining 
to grant such exemption to this member 
of the Society of Friends. Without 
funds he cannot attend the private col- 
lege where education is more expensive. 
To be true to his faith means to forego his 
education. Without education he cannot 
best serve his religion. After a month 
of bitter inner conflict he decides to take 
the drill. His church shows disappoint- 
ment, his parents feel the sacred ideals 
of home have been betrayed. Though a 
good high school student, his college 
work is poor. A consulting psychiatrist 
reminds him that he cannot remain in 
conflict and expect to achieve good col- 
lege work. Inner shame erects a wall 
between himself and all religious insti- 
tutions. At the end of four years he 
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graduates—indifferent to any type of re- 
ligion. 

Case II is an attractive young Jew 
deeply interested in religion. Admitted 
to the university he begins to drill. A 
gifted normal youth with a fine mind 
and a sensitive soul, he visits Christian 
churches and student centers of worship 
as well as the Jewish synagogue in his 
quest for truth. The “covenant of Is- 
rael” is something precious to him. Af- 
ter a few months his conscience will not 
permit him to take the drill. Consulting 
the dean of his college, his rabbi, and 
with several other ministers, he deter- 
mines to drop the drill, only to be in- 
formed of his expulsion from the univer- 
sity. With profound emotion his parents 
plead with him, friends try persuasion, 
yet he persists in obeying God rather 
than man. A so-called “complete nerv- 
ous breakdown” follows. Says the skilled 
psychiatrist whom he visits: Youth can- 
not pass through such a conflict and ex- 
pect not to pay the price. Hope for his 
personality becoming well integrated in 
the days ahead is not bright. Last seen, 
this young man, lacking vim and in men- 
tal weakness, was struggling to regain 
his birthright—a normal mind in a 
healthy body. 


Case III is a youth of average mental 
ability. An awakened conscience brought 
his expulsion from the university. To 
a father already unemployed this became 
an added anxiety. His family had left 
the old home to reside at the university 
where this son might receive his educa- 
tion. In their trouble, members of this 
home missed the comradely comfort of 
former friends, for neighbors were 
harsh. The mother, distracted, refrained 
from meeting the public. Insisting that 
from babyhood this son had been taught 
the iniquity of war, this father interceded 
with the president of the university for 
reinstatement. The son was not rein- 
stated. With no funds allowing him to 
attend a non-tax-supported school he has 
joined the aimless unemployed. Futility 
has taken the place of conscience and the 


spirit of the home is broken. 

Case IV is a tall, slender and very 
awkward freshman asking for an inter- 
view with a clergyman. The muscles of 
his face twitch with strain. He belongs 
to a church which has announced: 

“In the long run, any people have far 
more to gain by cherishing freedom of 
conscience than by any regimentation 
which takes away that freedom.’... . 
We petition all educational institutions 
which require military training to excuse 
from such training any student belong- 
ing to the Methodist Episcopal Church 
who has conscientious scruples against 
military training. We earnestly petition 
the government of the United States to 
cease supporting all military training in 
civilian institutions.” 

Attending the university during a sum- 
mer quarter he was not required to take 
the drill. Thinking he might adjust his 
conscience, he began taking military 
training his second quarter. A restless 
conscience tormented him. Writing to 
a pastor who was advising him, he said: 

“I was advised by the committee to be 
expedient; this I have tried to be, but 
there is a point where expediency and 
conscience clash and I am going through 
that stage now. I have come to the con- 
clusion that I cannot continue the drill 
any longer..... I cannot but feel that 
I am involved in something which is far 
greater than myself; so it seems to me 
that your assistance in the future will 
mean a great deal in helping me to ad- 
vance the Kingdom of God on earth.” 

He also wrote to the president of the 
university a letter which will put at ease 
any adults fearful lest these youths do 
not have the capacity to be sincere and 
thoughtful; who feel, rather, that they 
are flippant, irreverent, and without 
much conscience. Here is the letter: 
Kral ied Being required to take military 
science I registered in it: although I was 
opposed to such training. I thought that 
I could take it without any ill effects ; but 
after taking part in such training, I soon 
came to the conclusion that I could no 
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longer take part in military activities and 
serve Christ at the same time. It would 
be impossible for me to visualize Christ 
taking part in such activities in which 
men prepare to kill others. War and 
preparation for war is therefore wrong. 
I must either give up Christ or military 
training. Christ is the only hope of the 
world and the only example and as He 
would take no part in such activities, I 
am forced by conscience to give up mil- 
itary training, no matter how great the 
cost may be. To be true to my religion 
I am driven to the point where I must 
refrain from taking the drill. 

“T have no desire to be captious. 
Furthermore, I do not want to be guilty 
of violating university regulations. I 
desire to be a thoughtful, cooperative 
Christian student and one reflecting 
credit to Ohio State University, there- 
fore, may I ask if it is not possible for 
you to use your authority as president to 
make some ruling whereby I can stay in 
this university. I would have preferred 
not to have lifted this matter at this time 
but my conscience has driven me to it. 
I want very much to stay in Ohio State 
University because I do not have money 
to attend any other university. 

“Any decision which you will make to 
enable me to remain in the university 
and finish my education will be appre- 
ciated by me more than you can realize 
....1 hope very much that you can help 
me with my religious problem which has 
caused me much worry... .” 

This student’s high school principal 
who has known him for eight years 
testifies to his deep religious convictions. 
His pastor says: 

“... Have known W. S. now going on 
five years ...I am sure he is conscien- 
tious in his conviction about not want- 
ing to appear to be preparing for war. 
His parents are faithful in their attend- 
ance at the services of the church. His 
father teaches a Sunday school class in 
our Sunday school. He is a factory en- 
gineer and works from four p.m. and of 
course does not attend our evening serv- 


ices. His mother is always at prayer- 
meeting and is unusually gifted in 
prayer. They are old-fashioned Meth- 
odists, with old-fashioned convictions 
and beliefs. I do not mean by ‘old 
fashioned’ that they are eccentric. I 
mean that they are thorogoing in belief 
and practice. William has a sister and 
brother and both are active in church 
affairs. He is well known in the com- 
munity, having taken an active part in 
many community affairs while he was 
taking his high school courses. I am 
sure he has the respect and confidence of 
the entire community ..... 

Here is a young man steeped in the 
tradition and culture of the church. He 
asked that this tradition and culture be 
respected. He goes to his military in- 
structors who call him “a communist, 
yellow, a coward and unfit to be a citizen 
of the United States.” Social pressure 
is a terrific thing. The pain of it 
weakens this young man. Though of a 
superior personality, his grades become 
lower. At last he is expelled. By a final 
supreme effort he goes elsewhere for his 
education. 

From these and other cases one is 
justified in saying several things: These 
students are not thoughtless and flippant, 
but devout and most serious. The pop- 
ular opinion so prevalent to the contrary 
is largely fallacious. When in conflict 
with the authority of the state, the power 
of social ostracism is terrific. The pres- 
tige of the college body, the dignity of 
the university, the weight of the army’s 
influence—all of this is cast against the 
offender. Only the strong can stand it 
without breaking. Others cannot stand 
the acute suffering. 

In this conflict between conscience and 
the state, not all go down. Here is the 
student who has left college to go to 
work, utterly undefeated. He will re- 
turn to some school which will respect 
his religious convictions. Another stu- 
dent found life easy until his “awaken- 
ing.” His conflict with the state has 
sobered him, has given him a new sense 
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of what religion and life itself is about. reached the place where their concern is 


He has dedicated himself with earnest-. 


ness to paying the price demanded for 
bringing in the new day. Since integrity 
of personality comes from rallying one’s 
resources around a great objective, this 
conflict has produced persons who have 
witnessed great spiritual victories. Such 
an experience is its own reward. For 
the church, however, voluntarily to ex- 
pose persons to such an onslaught 
against their inner convictions of con- 
science in order that they may gain 
strength of character is akin to exposing 
a child to mumps, whooping-cough and 
the like, so that it may gain immunity. 
Some do gain immunity. Others die. 
The church has given scant aid to 
these souls passing along their via dolor- 
osa. Neither laymen nor clergy have 


effective in preventing this destruction of 
character, resulting from a conflict with 
the state. The public school worker and 
the religious educator have been equally 
as impotent. Conscientious objectors 
have been taught no techniques which 
will efficiently aid them in passing 
through these profound experiences. The 
church passes resolutions. It shakes its 
fist and then shakes its finger. It does 
not seem to appreciate that in permitting 
this surrender of the conscience of its 
youth to the state, there is the possibility 
of its signing its own death warrant for 
this generation. The wheels of progress 
can turn backward. Religion can go 
into eclipse. It happened in Russia, in 
Italy and in Germany. And it can hap- 
pen here. 


WHAT LIBERTY DOES RELIGION REQUIRE? 
The Problem Stated 


SHAILER MATHEWS* 


OR ANYTHING more than an aca- 

demic discussion of such a question it 
is necessary to remember that religion is 
not a separate entity but an attitude and 
a behavior on the part of men and women. 
Strictly speaking, there is no such thing 
as religion, there are only people who are 
religious. To determine the conditions un- 
der which such persons can develop doc- 
trines and institutions demands that the 
relation of individuals to various social 
groups must be borne in mind. Repeatedly 
men have sought freedom for their re- 
ligious life by breaking their social rela- 
tions, abandoning home and living in some 
kind of solitariness. But a monastery sets 
limitations, and ecclesiastical authority 
gives direction to a monk’s religious ac- 
tivity. All social life involves limitations 
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on the part of those who share it. To iden- 
tify liberty with the right to do any con- 
ceivable thing in the name of religion 
leads to license and injury to others. Much 
talk about religious liberty at the present 
time seems to ignore this fundamental 
fact of religious behavior. In it, no more 
than in his political and economic life, 
can a man free himself from social pres- 
sure and authority. 

1. There is no immediate danger of the 
establishment of a totalitarian state in 
America. The first amendment to our 
Constitution establishes such a separation 
of church and the federal state as to pro- 
tect religious bodies without the danger of 
establishing a state church. In this our 
country was a pioneer. At the time of the 
adoption of our Constitution religious lib- 
erty was unknown within Christendom. 
The Protestant movement was not inter- 
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ested in religious liberty but in religious 
independence. Protestantism organized 
itself in a series of state churches, many 
of which still survive, although no longer 
possessing the power of punishing non- 
conformity. 

Yet, in the United States religious lib- 
erty is occasionally endangered by the 
passage of legislation affecting the teach- 
ing of evolution or some other doctrine 
which pious people of a community re- 
gard as undesirable. But such action is not 
so much born of politics as of religion. 
In a democratic government there is not 
so much danger of the control of reli- 
gious thought and action by the state as 
of the use of the state by religious bodies 
to limit scientific thought. The fact that 
such limitation of religious liberty is in- 
direct makes it none the less dangerous. 
When religious people undertake to con- 
trol the education given in tax-supported 
institutions religious thinking will suffer 
in consequence. Liberty will be for those 
who stand apart from the church and the 
conditions under which ecclesiastical in- 
fluence has maintained itself. 

This indirect control of a state over re- 
ligious activities is due to the remission of 
taxes to religious bodies. I venture to hope 
that the time is coming when religious 
corporations will cease to enjoy this privi- 
lege except under certain definite condi- 
tions and in return for appreciable serv- 
ices done the community, but as far as I 
can see no immediate probability exists 
of such emancipation of religious as well 
as educational bodies from control estab- 
lished by tax exemption. On the contrary 
there is a growing readiness on the part 
of religious bodies to accept help from 
the Federal Government in the employ- 
ment of church workers and in the sub- 
sidizing of schools established as rivals 
to the public school system. 

So long as churches, however, are in 
large measure self-supporting and do not 
look to the state for the payment of their 
ministers and the upkeep of their estab- 
lishments, and as long as religious leaders 
are free to criticize or approve public pol- 





icy, so long is the danger to religious lib- 
erty from the side of the state inconsid- 
erable. Such a condition—historically that 
of the United States—must be preserved. 
All attempts at changing it either direct- 
ly or indirectly must be opposed. 

2. Freedom for religious thought and 
action demands that an adjustment be 
made between the individual and the pres- 
sure of various social groups to which he 
must belong. Such pressures may easily 
be quite as controlling as that of a state. 
Especially is this true when a group is re- 
ligious. There seems to me to be serious 
danger in the identification of a religious 
group with the cultural group. This is to 
a limited degree already in effect in va- 
rious ethnic groups in which there is no 
variety of religious organization. Within 
such groups a change of religious affilia- 
tion is apt to result in social ostracism, 
and while theoretically free to make such 
change, individuals find such liberty prac- 
tically impossible. In the long run there 
is real danger in the identification of a re- 
ligion with an ethnic group as a definite 
civilization. Sooner or later it arouses en- 
mity. When such group control weakens 
or is rejected, the unaccustomed liberty 
may lead to rebellious attitudes towards 
all existing conventions and political in- 
stitutions. 

3. Actual religious liberty will be, to 
considerable extent, relative to the atti- 
tude and practices of groups to which men 
belong. It becomes, therefore, obvious that 
the mind-set of the group must itself be 
characterized by a recognition of the 
rights of others. Separation of church 
and state is much more easily accom- 
plished than the religious separation of 
the individual from the organized reli- 
gion of the group to which he belongs. 

The group too often perpetuates preju- 
dices. Groups as well as individuals must 
learn to pluck the beam from their own 
eyes. The group itself may not enjoy com- 
plete approval of other groups and may 
be subject to adverse legislation. In such 
cases, a minority naturally demands toler- 
ance. But tolerance demanded by minority 
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groups too often is acquisitive. A group 
demanding tolerance for itself may be in- 
tolerant as regards its members. I have 
seen only too many instances where ec- 
clesiastical Chauvinism demands freedom 
before the law for itself, but is unwilling 
to grant similar freedom to others. No in- 
dividual or group has a right to claim 
tolerance from others while practicing ex- 
clusiveness and intolerance. One has no 
right to demand any liberty for oneself 
that one would not grant to others. 

To develop a group’s willingness to 
grant as well as to demand religious lib- 
erty requires education rather than rhet- 
oric. But such an education would include 
not only an intelligent understanding of 
groups which have their own religious 
controls, but also the practical education 
which comes from cooperation in working 
for ends in which all groups are interested. 
Religious liberty demands that coopera- 
tion should replace efforts at conversion 
from rival groups. People who work to- 
gether are not apt to quarrel over their 
differences. Religious liberty thus be- 
comes a by-product of group cooperation. 
It will be measured very largely not by 
mere tolerance but by readiness to cooper- 
ate in a common cause. If there is to be 
liberty in thought and teaching, sacrificial 
social mindedness is a precondition on the 
part of religious bodies, and all others 
that exercise religious pressure. 

4. Yet religious liberty is not religious 
license. It cannot justify action or institu- 
tions which threaten the welfare of indi- 
viduals or a social order. Our courts have 
repeatedly decided this. Groups, granted 
liberty to hold such religious views as 
they profess, have not been permitted to 
practice polygamy or to violate sanitary 
regulations. Religious liberty does not 
warrant social anarchy. 


Yet, in such limitation of the practices 
of the individual for the sake of general 
welfare, there should be no limitation of 
the right of the individual to hold such 
religious beliefs as he may approve. The 
line of demarcation here is sometimes dif- 
ficult to follow, but one general principle 
must obtain: The state exists for the in- 
dividual and not the individual for the 
state. That is a basic assumption of de- 
mocracy. Any attempt to establish a con- 
trary relation is a threat not only at re- 
ligious liberty but at the welfare of the 
individual himself. Religious liberty and 
political liberty are inseparable. There 
never has been a social order in which 
they have been separated. When the state 
has ceased to recognize the rights of the 
individual to religious liberty, it has at 
the same time subjected the rights of the 
individual in every other field of interest. 

What religious liberty requires, there- 
fore, is that which all democracy requires, 
a social individualism that is cooperative 
but not submissive. The moment a nation 
becomes a supreme end of life the individ- 
ual loses not merely his religious liberty 
but all other liberty. When as religious 
persons we insist upon the right of the 
human soul to worship God without con- 
trol, to justify such worship intelligent- 
ly, and to change religious customs and 
beliefs in accordance with knowledge and 
social changes, we are not only preserving 
a precious heritage. We are not attempt- 
ing a reform against nature, for nature 
produces individuals. The human individ- 
ual will be made personal by social ac- 
tion, but he remains an individual. It is 
this conformity to constructive forces of 
nature that religious liberty recognizes 
and demands. 





WHAT LIBERTY DOES RELIGION REQUIRE? 


Lessons from the Contemporary Experience of European States 


Henry SmitTH LEIPER* 


INCE the experience of European 
states still under nominally democratic 
and Christian governments is not yet, and 
may not be, revolutionary, it would seem 
wise when dealing with this subject to 
pay particular attention to those states 
which have undergone revolution and be- 
come totalitarian. Such states, as you all 
know, seek complete domination of youth 
whether inside or outside of educational 
institutions. This choice of method would 
seem the more obvious because of the 
likelihood that any changes in the states 
not now totalitarian would tend to follow 
one or another of the techniques adopted 
in those which reject the ideal of liberty 
and exalt an absolute central authority 
operative with a distinctive all-embracing 
philosophy which seeks to identify com- 
pletely patriotism and religion. 

When the question is phrased: What 
liberty does religion require? the answer, 
if it is pragmatic, would be based pri- 
marily upon the experience of states 
where, by common consent, Christian edu- 
cators feel themselves free to carry on 
their work with few, if any, interferences 
from state authorities. To arrive at the 
beginning of an answer for the totalitarian 
states, now in their infancy, would seem 
to require, as a first step, an analysis of 
the status of religious education, including 
the general attitude assumed by govern- 
mental authorities toward it, and the tech- 
niques established to hamper or limit it. 
Therefore, our chief concern may be to 
point out what liberty, and particularly 
religious education, is denied in such coun- 
tries as Russia, Italy, and Germany. Of 
the three, we shall give larger attention 
to Germany. Lack of time forbids our 
dealing with Roumania, Austria, or Spain, 
where great difficulties are being encoun- 
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tered by religious educators of at least 
some communions. 


Russia 


A great deal of wishful-thinking has 
been done by Christian liberals in connec- 
tion with the much publicized new Consti- 
tution of the Russian Soviet Republic. 
(It might, perhaps, best be called the so- 
called Constitution of the so-called Re- 
public.) But, even at its face value, it 
involves clear and unmistakable limita- 
tions on religious education. While theo- 
retically there is a measure of freedom in 
the home where the parents who care to 
assume the attendant risks may venture 
to offset the definitely anti-religious train- 
ing of the public school, there is no change 
in the regulation by which ministers of 
religion, for whom no regular education 
may be provided, are forbidden to instruct 
the young under the age of eighteen or 
to assemble them in groups of more than 
three for any purpose other than the stated 
exercises of worship. At the same time 
there is no freedom for religious organi- 
zations to gather young people together in 
social, athletic, vocational, or other train- 
ing groups. 

The complete elimination of anything 
that could be called religious education 
seems to be assured, unless one regards 
as religious the religious irreligion of the 
state educational system itself. Obvious- 
ly, this enjoys utter freedom within the 
limits of Communist ideology te mold 
the character and develop the spiritual at- 
titudes of Russian youth. The new basis 
of morality as stated by Lenin and Stalin 
is itself wholly incompatible with Christi- 
anity. (cf. Bertrand Russell—Religion 
and Science.) 

The marvel is that recent surveys an- 
nounced from Russia seem to show, for 
example, that in Moscow forty percent of 
the people still report themselves to be 
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“believers.” The proportion of these who 
have had religious instruction in their 
youth and whose age is such that the 
period of their youth has fallen within 
the period of Communist control, it would 
be impossible to say. While the “liquida- 
tion” of the Orthodox Church is by no 
means complete or even as extensive as we 
have commonly assumed, it is well known 
that this church has never had very much 
religious education in our sense of the 
term. Protestant churches under Com- 
munist rule have been much more com- 
pletely destroyed and even where they 
still struggle along, educational work with 
youth is non-existent so far as can be dis- 
covered by the present writer. Note the 
character of the struggle against Protes- 
tants. 
ITALY 

In Italy conditions are quite different. 
Il Duce was too astute to undertake any 
direct war against the churches, and many 
of the liberties which were granted to the 
dominant church prior to Fascism seem 
still to be enjoyed. From some quarters 
it is reported that Protestant bodies, which 
are decidedly in the minority, have even 
more liberty from the state than they had 
before “the march on Rome.” 

At the same time that one makes these 
statements, it is necessary to couple with 
them the reminder that according to the 
founder of the omni-competent Fascist 
state, it is based upon a religious attitude, 
is unqualifiedly totalitarian, and aims to 
mold the mind and conscience of youth. 
What this means, of course, will vary with 
the technique employed to educate youth 
for citizenship. The air-conditioning of 
a modern American building is not more 
completely controlled than the condition- 
ing of the intellectual and ethical atmos- 
phere of the Italian school. 

It goes without saying that the instruc- 
tion which may be given to children in 
their homes or in church schools is at an 
almost hopeless disadvantage in the at- 
tempt to inculcate the ideals and attitudes 
associated with the historic Christian faith. 
It seems evident that it is still possible, al- 


though dangerous, in Italy to try to teach 
Christian children that mankind is a single 
family of God; that the moral law is of 
universal significance ; that loyalty to God 
involves inevitable tensions in the con- 
science of the individual with loyalty to 
the state. But the overwhelming force 
of public opinion, of state education, and 
of propaganda through radio, press, and 
theater, render it exceedingly difficult for 
the mind of youth to escape influences 
which nullify or reverse major Christian 
teachings. 
GERMANY 

Incomparably more important and more 
instructive for the Protestant teacher of 
religion is the situation in Germany, and 
it is therefore to this aspect of the Euro- 
pean scene that I now turn. 

Not even in Russia has the totalitarian 
idea been so linked with the creation of 
a new kind of religious consciousness as 
in Germany. As everyone knows, Russia, 
theoretically, is out to destroy all religion: 
although actually, from the psychological 
point of view at least, a new and virile 
secularistic religion is in the making. But 
while Russia scorns religion, Germany re- 
gards it as of immense importance, and 
the new state is centered upon the inten- 
tion to build up a racialistic, nationalistic, 
absolutist religion. Officially this inten- 
tion is somewhat obscured by reason of 
the fact that the new state religion is 
called not a religion but a “world-theory” 
or Weltanschauung, often carefully cam- 
ouflaged with the term dear to Mr. Hitler, 
“Positive Christianity”. In Part II, Chap- 
ter 5, Mein Kampf, he says, “A world 
theory is intolerant and is not concerned 
with being one Party amongst a number of 
other Parties; it insists on exclusive and 
persistent recognition of itself and on an 
absolutely new conception of the whole of 
public life in accordance with its views. 
Thus it cannot tolerate continuance of a 
force representing the former conditions”. 

“Fanatical intolerance alone made it 
possible to build up that adamantine creed 
(Christianity) ; it is an absolutely essen- 
tial condition of its existence... A 
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world-theory animated by devilish intol- 
erance can be broken only by a new con- 
ception impelled by a similar spirit and 
fought for with an equally strong will 
. . . With the appearance of Christianity 
there came into the much freer world of 
the ancients the first instance of spiritual 
terrorism . .. Thenceforth the world 
has been oppressed and dominated by this 
force; force is broken only by force, and 
terrorism only by terrorism.” 

Thus wrote Hilter in 1923. In 1933, 
at Bad Godesberg, on August 27th, he de- 
clared to the Nazi leaders: “Christianity 
is incapable of uniting the Germans: only 
an entirely new world-theory is capable of 
doing so.” 

A little later at the Party Congress of 
1933 Hitler exclaimed: “National Social- 
ism is a world-theory.” In a seven hour 
interview with the Reich Director of the 
Students’ League he is reported to have 
asserted that there are two other utterly 
irreconcilable world-theories in Germany 
—Marxism and Christianity. The Direc- 
tor in an uncontradicted report asserted 
that the definite, although private, view of 
the Fuehrer was that Nazis “are not out 
against the hundred and one different 
kinds of Christianity, but Christianity it- 
self.” (Cf. Waldemar Gurian: Hitler and 
the Christians, pages 49, 61, 62.) 

Up to the present the real battle has 
been masked because of the fact that Hit- 
ler decided to call the new National So- 
cialist Weltanschauung “Positive Chris- 
tianity.” He likewise suggested the name 
“German Christians’ for Nazi church- 
men. Wishful-thinking followers of his 
who belonged to the Christian churches 
tried to persuade themselves and others 
that he could be counted on to uphold the 
historic Christian faith. What he in- 
tended is clear when one notes his own 
more careful statements, such as the one 
just quoted, or the statements of Alfred 
Rosenberg whom he chose and still backs 
as the director of the new world-theory 
for the Reich. The latter says in perfect- 
ly explicit terms: “The Christianity of 
the Roman and Protestant Confessions is 
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negative Christianity.” He likewise ex- 
plains: “The idea of honor—of national 
honor—is becoming for us the beginning 
and end of our entire thinking and do- 
ing. It can tolerate no other center of 
power of equal value beside itself—neither 
Christian love, nor the humanitarianism 
of Freemasonry, nor Roman (Catholic) 
philosophy.” (Page 514, The Myth of 
the Twentieth Century.) 

I have ventured to quote thus at length 
in order to make clear pointedly and from 
authoritative first-hand sources of the 
character of that Weltanschauung which 
is at the foundation of the educational sys- 
tem of the Reich, and which is engaged in 
a deadly conflict with Christianity itself. 

Since the cornerstone of the new phil- 
osophy is race, the effort to mold the char- 
acter of youth begins in the kindergarten 
by emphasis on that aspect of life. There 
recently came to my hand from a former 
chaplain of the Kaiser a highly signifi- 
cant illustration of what this type of edu- 
cation may mean for Christians. I quote 
from the text of a book which is entitled 
“Trust no Fox on the Green Heath and 
No Jew upon His Oath.” (Der Stirmer 
Press, Nuremberg.) 


THE FATHER OF JEWS IS THE DEVIL 

When the Lord God made the World 

He also devised the Races; 

Indians, Negroes and Chinese 

And also the Jews, the evil beings. 

And we too, also, we were there: 

The Germans among the rest. 

Then to all he gave a piece of Earth, 

That it might be cultivated by their la- 
bour (sweat). 

From the very beginning, the Jew took no 
part in that work. 

From the very beginning, the devil seized 
him, 

He did not want to work, but only to de- 
ceive. 

He was marked “top” for lying— 

Learned quickly and well from his father 
the Devil 

And he wrote it down in the Talmud. 

The Jews soon had enough, 

The Devil brought them to Germany. 
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THE WANDERING JEW 
The Jew from the beginning 
Is a murderer, says Jesus Christ. 
And since the Lord Jesus had to die, 
So did the Lord God know no people 
Which was capable of torturing him to 
death. 
Therefore he chose the Jews. 
That is why the Jews claim 
To be the chosen people. 


The danger encountered by any teacher 
of religion in Germany who seeks to off- 
set this type of instruction has been vivid- 
ly brought home to me by personal con- 
versations with pastors and instructors in 
Christian schools in Germany. They in- 
dicate that such incidents as the following 
are typical. The mention of Christian 
ideals of brotherhood as applicable to all 
mankind, including of course the Jew, 
often results in immediate violent attacks 
upon the person responsible and in the 
bringing of pressure upon families with 
children to withdraw them from the 
church school. In other instances the Hit- 
ler Youth organization put on compul- 
sory exercises at the same hour chosen by 
the church for its classes of religious in- 
struction, thus practically forcing chil- 
dren away from the influence of the 
church. 

Former Chancellor Bruening is my au- 
thority for another illustration of a 
slightly different type. A public school 
teacher read the story of the feeding of 
the five thousand and then asked the chil- 
dren whether it reminded them of the 
way in which Hitler was feeding Ger- 
many. The conclusion was “Jesus could 
only feed five thousand people for one 
meal. Hitler has fed sixty-eight million 
people three meals a day for four years.” 
The next morning the teacher asked the 
children whether they had told their par- 
ents about the comparative powers of 
Jesus and Hitler and noted the instances 
of reactions which would tend to prove 
hostility on the part of parents to the 
attempt to magnify Hitler. 

In an atmosphere of such intense and 
vicious hostility to the essential teachings 


of Christianity, it is not easy to see how 
religious education can be preserved from 
almost complete prostitution, where it is 
conducted by the devotees of the new 
state religion, or complete destruction, 
where faithful Christians attempt to main- 
tain it in an uncontaminated form. 


It must be remembered that there is a 
concerted effort to destroy all parochial 
schools whether Catholic or Protestant, 
and that every teacher in a state school 
system from kindergarten through the 
university, including the theological sem- 
inaries, is an appointee of the state. What 
this may mean becomes apparent when 
one recalls that every Roman Catholic 
teacher in the German public school sys- 
tem today is faced with the necessity of 
disobeying his church in order to read 
the book by Rosenberg, The Myth of the 
Twentieth Century. This book is required 
reading for all good Nazis, but the Ca- 
tholic Church long ago placed it on the 
Index. 


In order that any religious influences 
of the strictly Christian sort may be mini- 
mized, in certain parts of Germany the 
Nazis have now forbidden pastors to hold 
service for children except between the 
hours of seven and nine on Sunday morn- 
ing. Every device is used to make it 
probable that children will themselves ob- 
ject to services at such hours, particular- 
ly when the whole of the rest of the day 
is preempted by activities of the Hitler 
Youth. Their alluring camps now dis- 
play the poster announcing “German 
Faith.” This includes such statements 
as: “Our Church is the German Father- 
land. Our church community, the Ger- 
man people. Our Bible, the German soul 
and its values. Our priest is every race- 
conscious German. Our confession is 
blood and soil, freedom and honor. Our 
symbol is the ancient pagan swastika.” 


When the young German enters the 
Labor Camp for his compulsory period 
of labor service, he is legally cut off from 
all communication with his pastor or re- 
ligious instructor of the Christian school, 
at the same time that he is surrounded 
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by the most intensive training of the new 
Nazi race-state religion. Church attend- 
ance is made practically impossible. Since 
both in camp and in his home and school 
life he can no longer, in most cases, hear 
any radio programs which present Chris- 
tian teaching, or see any but the motion 
pictures which have been provided for 
him by the Nazi propaganda machinery, 
the conditioning of his mind is almost 
guaranteed. Although at present the 
young person who does attend a Chris- 
tian church may hear brave and cate- 
gorical denials of Nazi teachings, this can 
not long continue to be true if the policies 
of the state work out as they are designed. 
This, for the reason that the ministers 
of tomorrow must in the first instance 
secure their opportunity to study theology 
through selection by Nazi officials who 
may be relied upon to eliminate any youth 
who shows independence of mind and 
strong preference for Christ rather than 
Hitler as his supreme leader. Gradually 
the faculties of theology in all the univer- 
sities are being “purged” (sic) and what 
is destined to happen to the fearless ad- 
vocates of genuine Christianity who re- 
main upon those faculties becomes clear 
when one recalls that Karl Barth was 
twice expelled from Germany by the po- 
lice. Now even the circulation of his 
books in Germany is forbidden. It is in- 
tolerable, says the Reich Minister of Cul- 
ture, that the public should select its own 
reading anyway! Proper Nazi reading is 
provided. 

Even the attempt to create new free 
theological seminaries supported by vol- 
untary contributions and unrelated to the 
state educational system has proven vain, 
for in instance after instance, after their 
establishment at great sacrifice on the 
part of earnest Christians, they have been 
closed by the police, their professors ar- 
rested, their students scattered and their 
funds stolen. 


If one asks what are the religious ideals 
which the state seeks to inculcate under 
the caption of “Positive Christianity,” the 
answer may in part be found in a table 


of twenty-five points in which the Nazi 
neo-pagans assert that they excel Chris- 
tians. This was presented first in a mag- 
azine Der Blitz and reproduced by the 
New York Tribune on March 27, 1937. 


The difficulties faced by the Christian 
educator in a state where such conditions 
exist are rendered almost incredibly great 
because of the degree of deception and 
dishonesty which characterize the policy 
of the Hitler government. This is not a 
slander, but a calm statement of fact. 
I would remind anyone who thinks it un- 
charitable that Mr. Hitler says in his 
book, Mein Kampf—the Bible of Nazi- 
ism—“You can hardly exaggerate the 
amount of misrepresentation necessary to 
make the German people go where you 
want them to go.” And in another place, 
“The right use of propaganda will make 
heaven seem like hell, and hell seem like 
heaven.” The Reich director of the Stu- 
dents’ League, commissioned by Hitler to 
form the League into a “shock troop” for 
the inculcation of the new Weltan- 
schauung, reported, after a seven hour 
interview with Mr. Hitler, that article 24 
of the party program which guarantees 
liberty and protection to both Catholics 
and Protestants refers only to “A Posi- 
tive Religion.” He continued, “Since 
Christianity has been the religion prev- 
alent in this country, the word ‘Christian- 
ity’ was used for the sake of clearness 
(sic). A struggle with the creeds is 
bound to come, but not a struggle involv- 
ing the use of force. They will die out 
without any need of that. Even those 
Christians who really want to serve the 
people—and there are such Christians— 
will have to be opposed.” 


The Director, after having made it 
clear, as it ought to be clear to anyone 
who knows the facts, that Hitler is at 
heart in agreement with Rosenberg’s 
ideas of “Positive Christianity,” was 
asked whether it was not misleading to 
use such a term for something which is 
obviously quite different from Christian- 
ity. His reply was, “It is often inadvis- 
able to tell the truth to one who is seri- 
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PosITIVE CHRISTIANITY 





Nazi 


1. A positive attitude toward life. 

2. Awareness of self. 

3. Pride. 

4. Physical Culture. 

5. Wrestling for new knowledge. 

6. The seeing mind. 

7. Devotion to race and people. 

8. Mastery of earthly life. 

9. Devotion to the “People’s commu- 
nity.” 

10. Vigorous fulfillment of professional 
duties. 

11. Self-reliance. 

12. Readiness to fight. 

13. Energetic rejection of all that is bad. 

14. Revering of blood and soil. 

15. Standing up wholly for people, pride 
and family. 

16. Unity of people. 

17. Culture of race. 

18. Elimination of the eugenically un- 
sound. 

19. Birth increase of eugenically valuable 
elements. 

20. Rejection of Jewry as hostile to the 
people. 

21. Rejection of the ancient Hebrew 
tribal God of Yahweh. 

22. Freedom of creed. 

23. Reliance upon the senses. 

24. Joy in living. 

25. Confidence in mastering life through 
one’s own efforts. 


Christianity 
A negative attitude. 
Consciousness of guilt. 
Humility. 
Self-castigation. 
Reliance on opinions as old as mankind. 
Blind faith. 
Reverence for the idea of mankind. 
Absolute priority for religious ideas. 
Devotion to the hereafter. 


Absolute submission to the Church. 


Dependence on divine grace. 

Peace at any price. 

Unconditional tolerance. 

Denial of blood and soil. 

Predominance of Church interests over 
all ideas. 

Doubt in faith. 

Muddling of race. 

Equal rights for the eugenically unsound. 


A fight through celibacy against an in- 
crease in these. 

Recognition of the Jews as the chosen 
people. 

Adoration of Him as the Supreme Being. 


A coercive creed. 

Religious speculations. 

Fear of life. 

Distrust of the man in one’s self, because 
of the burden of original sin. 





ously ill. The people are not yet ready 
for the new Weltanschauung and, in its 
present state, the nation would hardly sur- 
vive a religious war... .” He indicated 
that the time would come when members 
of the Nazi party who are Christians 
would be “surprised to find that they had 
been fighting for a new Weltanschauung 
(other than Christianity) when all along 
they thought that they had been fighting 
for a political cause” and they would have 
to make up their minds which side they 


would support. Under such conditions, 
religious education, like every other ac- 
tivity of the Christian Church, finds it- 
self almost fatally handicapped. 

The answer, therefore, to the question, 
“What amount of freedom does religion 
require?” would at least seem to be free- 
dom to combat the whole conception of 
the totalitarian state! At present this 
freedom does not exist in Germany ex- 
cepting at the price of persecution, im- 
prisonment, exile, or martyrdom, as is 
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illustrated in the case of my acquaintance, 
the secretary of the Confessional Church, 
who paid with his life a few weeks ago 
for having been suspected of releasing to 
the press the manifesto of the Confes- 
sional Synod which reminded Hitler of his 
promises and pled with him not to permit 
the virtual worship of his own person. 

Unless the tide turns, Christianity, in 


much of Western Europe, is on the way 
to a long eclipse. It does no good to 
ignore the facts. Our present responsi- 
bility is to heed Karl Barth’s plea— 
whether or not we accept his theology— 
that we recognize what is happening as of 
universal significance and take all pos- 
sible precautions to insure that the same 
type of thing shall not happen here! 


EDUCATING FOR FREEDOM 


Techniques to be Used with Children for the Exercise and Defense of 
Religious Liberty 


Epna L. ACHESON* 


OST PEOPLE today think that re- 
ligious liberty means the right of 
individuals or groups responsible for chil- 
dren to indoctrinate children in whatever 
religious belief they have. If one is inter- 
ested in Father Divine, religious liberty 
means the right to teach a child to fol- 
low Father Divine. If one is convinced 
that Jesus is the “Supreme Savior” of 
the world, religious liberty means the 
right to interpret to children what that 
means. If one believes that his conscience 
is the voice of God and finds it too pain- 
ful to face the question of how much his 
conscience includes compulsive elements 
due to his own unsolved conflicts, religious 
liberty means the right to direct a child 
so that whatever he calls his conscience 
is his supreme guide. If one is an atheist 
and believes that there is no God, or if 
one’s experience with religion has been 
sO primitive and so tied up with family 
stresses that he is emotionally upset when 
his children ask any question or make 
any comment about God, religious liberty 
for him means dodging the issue, or it 
means the right to indoctrinate with the 
belief that there is no God. 
These conceptions of religious liberty 
confront religious leaders with a perplex- 
ity; for they often have the psychological 
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effect of giving a sanction to hopeless im- 
maturity for children. One point of view 
may make the child depend on a supreme 
external authority and escape facing the 
realities of life. Another may prevent him 
from seriously considering what the quest 
for God might mean and what validity it 
has. Hence, certain questions must be con- 
sidered before discussing the techniques 
to be used with children in order that they 
may exercise and defend religious liberty. 

What do we mean by religious liberty? 
The right of any adult or group of adults 
to perpetuate in children their own ma- 
turities or immaturities in religion, their 
own escapes and insecurities, their own 
answers to the question, for what ends 
shall man live? 

Are there some religions so primitive 
that they prevent any socially valuable 
development on the part of the child? In 
such a case what does religious liberty 
mean? Liberty for whom—the child or 
the group of individuals who would pro- 
mulgate a certain point of view? 

Do we need to understand under what 
conditions a child or group of children can 
be so guided that they are so at ease with 
themselves, the various groupings of 
which they are a part, and the universe 
in which they live, that they can make 
their own maximum mature contribution 
to life and can permit others to make 
their contribution, too? 
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In this paper the writer is presupposing 
an interest in the last question. She thinks 
that one important function of religion 
is to give an individual such a genuine 
mature integration to life, such an inter- 
nal unity or sense of personal security 
with this mature outlook on life, an out- 
look that is socially satisfactory, that he 
can discover, unimpeded by fears, escape 
mechanisms, or burning jealousies and re- 
sentments, the highest values with which 
to grapple with new actual realties ever 
emerging in an ever changing, “novelly 
developing” universe. 


The writer faces the fact that there are 
many childish strands in our current re- 
ligious thought and action, that many have 
“a religion of illusion—a pseudo religion 
whose whole ultimate aim is to suppress 
the truth in order to stifle one’s fears 
through a belief in illusion,” and that 
“there is danger of holding to a point of 
view, a religion, as an escape mechanism 
instead of a true means and instrument 
for facing reality,” and that “many are 
frightened by change and decay in the 
modern world and seek such an escape.” 


She wishes to challenge this group to 
consider what techniques with children 
give promise of mature attitudes toward 
exercising and defending religious liberty. 
What we wish for children when we speak 
of religious liberty is not the right to in 
doctrinate them in our particular brand of 
religion, but the need so to stimulate chil- 
dren that they, in their maturity, reach a 
less primitive level than most of us have 
in our religious experience. What then 
can we do with children that this may be 
achieved ? 


A child comes to church school with 
certain tendencies to behave already de- 
veloped. These come from the inter-fam- 
ily, inter-group emotional relationships to 
which the child is exposed. He picks them 
up, completely unaware of their nature, 
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as he reacts to the patterns of life around 
him. Modern students of child life say 
that by the time the child is six or eight 
years of age certain emotional patterns 
have been developed ; set, not without the 
possibility of change, but so set that un- 
less our conception of what is important 
in learning is modified, unless we examine 
why we behave as we do, unless we con- 
sider how some of our present religious 
emphases complicate our need for exter- 
nal authority, we may find that our re- 
ligious education merely fosters in chil- 
dren a pattern already deep rooted—a 
childish pattern which limits, rather than 
frees, one’s action. 

This it is that causes the difficulty when 
we consider the rebel to whom a speaker 
referred yesterday—the rebel who was, as 
he pointed out, more interested in being 
a rebel than he was in soberly, maturely, 
and unemotionally analyzing the values 
involved in the labor situation in which 
he was entangled and facing realistically 
what he was to do about it. Something 
within him tied him so that he had to act, 
rather than to think, to solve his own con- 
fusion. 

Do not make the mistake of thinking 
that what is being suggested is that one 
should not take positive action about eco- 
nomic injustice. Quite the contrary, could 
we learn how to avoid compulsive be- 
havior or could we release personalities 
from certain compulsive elements in their 
actions—and we can, for our behavior 
patterns come from society and society 
can untangle them—our ability to deal 
with economic injustice would be in- 
creased, for we should not waste energy 
in conflicts within. Instead of having the 
realties of the situation clouded by our 
need to take things out on ourselves to 
escape into other-worldliness, to hit back 
at our family or society because of our un- 
recognized resentments or frustrations, 
our most genuine purpose would be to deal 
with the situation as it emerged. Creative 
energies would then achieve genuine sat- 
isfaction in shaping life in the light of a 
realistic approach to our highest values. 
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But that is our problem—what can we 
do with children so that they can be free, 
religiously speaking ; free to act maturely 
themselves, and free to allow others to 
act maturely. 

Since a child comes to church school 
with certain tendencies to act well set, our 
problem would be less difficult if we could 
prevent, at least, the development of fur- 
ther complicating problems. Can we do 
this? 

If a child feels that what is going on 
in the group is worth while, the chances of 
his being enough at ease to make a contri- 
bution without having to compensate for 
some unrecognized want is increased. If 
children plan what they are to do; if they 
accept the activity as theirs, the chances 
are greater that each child will develop 
fewer of the complicated patterns so 
troublesome to undo. 

lf, in the second place, each child feels 
that he is an important member of the 
group, that the success of the group de- 
pends on him, that he is somebody in a 
group doing something worth while, the 
chances are still greater that within the 
group the child can feel secure enough to 
exercise and defend liberty. 

If, in the third place, the activities 
which are carried on are such that the 
children are making the decisions which 
direct the activities, the wise leader will 
gain a growing, changing picture of how 
the child behaves with groups and with 
individuals, a picture of the inter-family 
relationships which color his actions, and 
she will seek to guide the child in the 
many concrete situations in which he 
finds himself so that he understands in- 
creasingly his own inner motives for be- 
havior and, in understanding them, 
changes and controls them. 

The field of just what to do to attain 
these three ends, however, is as yet quite 
uncharted for most of us. If the leader 
can know the home, the school, and the 
other agencies working with the child, and 
can cooperate, direct, check and work with 
them, greater promise for the child’s free- 
dom from entangling emotions will be 





increased. Let us examine some junior 
activities, and some juniors as they carry 
on these activities, and see what they show 
about our problem in guiding children to 
exercise and defend religious liberty. 

A junior group planned to invite the 
sons of their missionary in Japan to visit 
them. The young men were students in a 
college not far from the place where the 
group met. The children wrote the letters 
arranging for the visit, sought information 
about the mission station, listed questions 
which they wished to ask their guests, dis- 
cussed why their church sent mission- 
aries to Japan, and hunted up facts about 
Japan’s religions. 

Automobiles took the boys and girls to 
meet their guests ; they played games with 
them at a tea which one member gave; 
they showed them their church; they told 
them what they had been studying and 
why ; they asked their questions and sum- 
marized the answers for their depart- 
mental paper ; they cooked a waffle break- 
fast with them and had movies taken; 
they exchanged postage stamps, and got 
the names of Japanese boys and girls to 
whom they might write. 

Everyone enjoyed the activity, the 
group certainly felt that it was doing 
something worth while, every child had 
something to do, and an endless succes- 
sion of decisions about who should do 
what were made. And the content that 
emerged gave promise of a greater reli- 
gious freedom, as most of us have con- 
ceived it, than much that is included in our 
church school materials. Leaving for a 
moment the values that came from carry- 
ing out ends which a group has set up, 
let us consider the content which was 
included in this activity and see what 
promise it gave of greater religious free- 
dom for the child. 

In the first place, their summary to 
present to the guests and the church school 
assembly was based on a study of Jesus 
which had included questions and material 
which many churches refuse to share with 
their children. The study, which lasted 
three months, arose from questions in a 
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conversation about Jesus. The leader 
asked what stories the children (5-6-7 
graders) knew about Jesus. During the 
conversation one said, “Jesus was magic, 
wasn’t he?” Another interrupted, “Yes, 
how could he walk on the water? Or 
heal a blind man?” but the first continued, 
“He didn’t just do hand tricks, did he?” 
“He was the only one who did real magic, 
wasn’t he?” After more conversation the 
group shaped these two large questions: 

1.—How could Jesus do things, such 
as still a storm, walk on water, heal a sick 
person? How did he get his power? 
What kind of power had he? 

2.—Did those stories occur exactly as 
told? 

The answers, given below, which the 
children gave at this summary, show that 
the study was so conducted that, at least, 
the children held differing points of view 
and were able to voice them, and that they 
emerged with a list of questions for fur- 
ther study. 

It also shows that in this group the 
leaders were more concerned that these 
children gather whatever resource ma- 
terial they could find to answer their 
questions about Jesus and that the con- 
clusion be that of the children, than they 
were that certain orthodox or unorthodox 
ideas about Jesus be accepted. So long as 
our churches refuse to permit investiga- 
tions into any area that seems, so far as 
leaders can tell, of genuine concern to 
children and youth, so long as they de- 
mand that their own answers be repeated, 
they will hinder religious liberty as it is 
conceived in this paper. 

To the question: What kind of power 
had Jesus? the children answered: “We 
think Jesus’ friends told of three kinds of 
power: (1) power over nature; (2) 
power over sick people; (3) power over 
people who had done wrong or ought to 
do right”. 

When the question: Did these stories 
occur exactly as told? was considered, 
one said: “I think maybe Jesus had power 
but that his power over nature was ex- 
aggerated. We found at least two stories 


of the storm at sea. In one of them it 
says he spoke to the disciples and told 
them to be still; and in the other it says 
he told the sea to be still. I think he 
spoke to the people and the storm died 
down and it was quiet. Later when it 
was written down they said he spoke to 
the sea and that his words made it quiet. 
I think that story was exaggerated by oral 
tradition”. 

Another said: “I think maybe Jesus 
did have some special power that God had 
given him and that no one else had”. 

As to the healing stories, the children 
asked a doctor to come and talk to them 
and tell them whether he thought Jesus 
was a doctor. He also told them of things 
in medicine today hard to believe but 
true. One said: “Jesus healed a lot of 
people. He wasn’t a doctor though. He 
didn’t use medicine but he tried to see 
the good parts of life. He healed their 
minds. He talked and helped them by 
talking”. (As a matter of technique the 
leader would say, “What do you mean 
by the good parts of life?’”’) 

Another said: “I think Jesus had more 
power than doctors have. It was a dif- 
ferent kind. He had faith in God and I 
think that helped him”. (Leader: “What 
do you mean by faith in God?) 

A third said: “Some of Jesus’ friends 
healed, too. Christian Scientists some- 
times heal people today. We had one 
story in which Jesus didn’t heal. I think 
ministers today may help people’s minds. 
That story of the shell shocked soldier 
was the story of a man sick in his mind 
and he was helped. There are people 
today who heal without medicine”. 

Said a fourth: “Faith has something to 
do with it. My grandfather told me that 
he prayed one time when my grandmother 
was sick and asked that she get well and 
she did. If people want to live it is easier 
to get well”. 

Said a fifth: “My brother gets sick in 
his mind! He doesn’t want to come to 
church school so he tried being sick! My 
mother said, ‘All right. Here is some 
medicine’, but my brother said he guessed 
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he could go to church school”. 

With regard to Jesus’ exercise of power 
over people whom he knew, said one: 
“Jesus made Zaccheus feel sorry for the 
wrong he had done and Zaccheus went and 
paid back the extra money (no one used 
the word profits or unearned increment !) 
he had taken from others.” 

Said another : “Jesus told the story of a 
poor widow giving more than rich people. 
She gave until it hurt and because she was 
really sorry for people. The rich people 
gave what they didn’t want. I wonder 
what would happen if people today gave 
like the widow did?” 

Said a third: “Jesus might have been 
rich instead of teaching and preaching and 
helping people. He had lots of brains. 
He might just have helped himself but he 
didn’t”. 

A number of other questions which 
came up during the study, and were dis- 
cussed. For example: 

Could the story of that star be true? 

Who was Jesus’ father anyway? 

How do you think God works? Does 
he answer your prayer? How? 

How do you know what God likes? 

How was the society of Jesus first 
formed? 

What was it made Jesus so important? 

How was he different from other 
people ? 

Did they know he was Jesus when he 
was a baby? 

In olden times they said Jesus was put 
behind a big stone. It was rolled away 
and he walked out in the field. Did he 
really die? Did he stay in a grave for 
three days? Was that true about Jesus 
coming back to earth? 

Was Jesus a man before he was born 
to Mary? 

Is he right here with us? In spirit? 

Why do people pray to him? 

Did Jesus know all about automobiles ? 
“T think it was mean of him not to tell 
if he did”. “Maybe he wanted people to 
find out for themselves”. 

Did he know all about the future? 

This same summary was presented at 


a parents’ meeting. The parents dis- 
cussed its implications. As a result one 
family removed their children from the 
church school. The matter came before 
the Committee on Religious Education, 
which was responsible for the educationai 
activities, and they stood back of the 
implication that religion is a growing 
thing rather than a static thing. 

It is most important that those who are 
dealing with children build up within the 
church group and within the parents’ 
group an understanding of how desirable 
it is to work with children so that they 
formulate their own questions, so that 
their answers are respected, so that they 
learn to seek source material, so that they 
are free to form, insofar as they can, 
judgments of their own. This necessitates 
parents’ meetings and church group meet- 
ings. This means boldness in challenging 
the complacent adults in a comfortable 
church to consider their own prejudices. 
The more adults can be led to think 
in advance of the children the better. 
Situations will often arise, however, 
where some controversial area will have to 
be faced and a stable leader will struggle 
toward the right to help children think 
through the implications of whatever evi- 
dence they can find on any question of 
today. 

Not only did the visit of the mission- 
ary’s sons allow a summary which de- 
veloped a content which promised possible 
future religious liberty in the sense of 
building up in the church a place safe 
enough for children to ask any questions 
they wish and to answer them, developing 
their own point of view and voicing it 
even if some one else in the church or in 
the group held a differing point of view, 
but it stimulated a question about Japan’s 
religion which challenged them to con- 
sider their country’s religion in a new 
light. 

One child in his report on his research 
showed a picture of a Japanese woman, 
tying a paper prayer on a tree. In it she 
asked the Goddess of Mercy to heal her 
son. 
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The year before, this group had studied 
the changing experiences of the Hebrews 
which brought changing ideas about God. 
They had dramatized the story of Abra- 
ham building an altar at the “oracular” 
oak of Shechem, of David consulting the 
tree spirit about when to go to battle. 
They had read how Hosea found people 
still worshipping trees. A comparison of 
what the Japanese people were doing today 
and what the Hebrews did long ago 
brought the statement that they were much 
alike. “Only,” someone said in superior 
tone, “the Hebrews did that long ago and 
the Japanese do it today.” 

The leader wished she had asked the 
children what was the difference between 
the Japanese prayer and the grandfather’s 
prayer when he asked for his wife to get 
well, but she didn’t. She did say, “How 
often do you say the Lord’s Prayer?” 
“Every day at school”, was the reply. 
“Why do you say it?” the leader con- 
tinued. “God wants us to praise him”. 
“It’s right to pray”. “Where do you praise 
God in it”? “How do you feel when you 
pray it?” What do you think about?” 
“Why,” said one, “we have to say it. It’s 
alaw”. “What do you suppose the people 
who made it a law think saying a prayer 
would do?” 

The children weren’t quite certain about 
that point. One ventured the opinion 
that maybe the people who made the law 
thought the prayer might make the chil- 
dren “good.” “How?” asked the leader 
No response. “Do you know what the 
prayer means? What does ‘Hallowed be 
thy name’ mean?” No one knew. “What 
then do you feel is the difference between 
the Japanese way of praying and this 
American way?” And they admitted there 
was not much difference. 

Another discussion opened up the ques- 
tion as to why the boys and girls in that 
group were Protestant and come to the 
church which they did, and why Japanese 
people prayed to the Goddess of Mercy 
and went to the temples they did. They 
discovered that probably their reason was 
much the same—it was a family custom. 


They felt more comfortable going to 
church, people who lived in their com- 
munity did go to church. “But do they 
have as good a time at their church? 
Isn’t ours the true religion?” “What do 
you think?” asked the leader. “How can 
we find out?” 

Content alone will not guarantee to 
children either the possibility of exer- 
cising religious liberty or of defending it. 
Suppose content alone guaranteed reli- 
gious liberty, let us outline some emphases 
often neglected in churches. We should 
wish our children to grow increasingly 
aware that what individuals and the race 
have thought of God has emerged from 
what life has done to the individual or 
the group. We should trace the changing 
experiences of the Hebrews which 
brought changing ideas about God. We 
should also trace the changing experience 
of today which is bringing changing ideas 
about God and we should not be con- 
cerned if we found that ideas of today are 
quite different from the ideas of yester- 
day. 

We should recognize the primitive ele- 
ments in the biblical material; we should 
not give the impression that the Bible’s 
worth depended upon its contributions to 
our problems today or upon its being 
God’s word in some special way, but we 
should emphasize it as a record of human 
experience in which people were questing 
to understand the universe in which they 
live. We should use it as we do other 
human experience which has value in 
this quest. We should help our children 
see how the Bible came to be; to see how 
magic, superstition, and fear played its 
part in bringing it into being; we should 
trace with children the steps by which it 
came to be regarded as a sacred book; we 
should discuss what events might have 
given rise to certain of the occurrences, 
and we should consider the characteristics 
of the age out of which any one of these 
occurrences came. We should discuss 
what effects beliefs of the age had on the 
record of the occurrence. 

We should help our children see what 
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men have sought from their religion and 
should direct their activities so that they 
would see whether these wants are valid 
and how they may best be satisfied. We 
should emphasize the common heritage in 
all religions and the common background 
of Catholic, Jew, and Protestant. We 
should take our children to learn how 
others worship, and plan activities with 
children of differing religious beliefs. 
Since all religions emphasize good will to 
men we should work especially to make 
children increasingly aware of the hurts, 
wants, fears and needs of other people, and 
help them see what changes can be made 
so that people can satisfy their wants. Con- 
crete studies of discriminations against 
race or religion would come up, and the 
beginning of the study of the effect on 
personality of our present economic sys- 
tem encouraged. 

But what counts in a group is not the 
content of any activity—although children 
need a variety of content, and although 
a teacher should seek content which is of 
interest to children, which promises worth- 
while leads to further activity, and which 
suggests many activities. 

More valuable than the content, how- 
ever, is the growth of each child’s ability 
to analyze the values involved in any situa- 
tion, and having analyzed them to act in 
light of the highest values. That is one 
reason why it is so important for children 
to make decisions. The junior group who 
planned for the visit of guests had to 
decide who would meet their guests. 
Everyone wanted to go. There was not 
room enough for all. Would it be the 
oldest of the group? Would they draw 
straws? Would they consider who might 
meet the guests easily and make them 
feel at home? Would it be the ones whose 
parents had furnished the automobiles? 

The leader neither introduced the 
factors nor did she analyze the decision. 
Her part was to press the children to 
think. Such questions as, How shall we 
decide? and How will others feel? she 
placed before them. If children are pro- 
tected enough so tht the price they pay 


for their learning is not too devastating, 
such a procedure, if it includes evaluating 
the process, will yield, after many years, 
important learnings about people, their 
wants and hurts; about respecting others’ 
decisions and convictions ; about the com- 
plexity of life and its needed compromises 
—in the sense that if this seems the most 
valuable consideration then one cannot do 
that—all necessary in the exercise and 
defense of liberty. 

But even the growing ability to analyze 
the values involved in any situation, and 
the increasing readiness to accept certain 
values and live by them, is not what counts 
most in any group. It is rather the growth 
of the child in his understanding of the 
total pattern he has been shaping since 
early childhood, its many implications in 
his ordinary decisions, and the emotional 
want it is satisfying. Then, and then only, 
can a child become free—free enough to 
exercise religious liberty, as this paper 
defines it, free enough to permit others 
to exercise religious liberty. It is in the 
strain and stress of the decisions of the 
group that one sees what actually mo- 
tivates children. It is this which concerns a 
religious teacher most deeply. 

This consideration introduces a most 
basic question of guiding children so 
that they can exercise and defend liberty, 
religious or otherwise. What are the 
child’s most deep-seated purposes in 
action? Some concrete examples will 
show what is meant. 

One Sunday noises issued from the 
room in which a church school class of 
seventh grade boys were meeting. The 
supervisor entered and found the group 
sliding their chairs around the room and 
reading The Young Revolutionist as 
they whirled. They stopped when she 
entered. “What are you doing?” she 
asked. One child replied. “He said”, 
pointing to the leader, “that we could 
slide the chairs around, if we could read 
and do it. And we can!” Here they 
demonstrated what they could do. The 
supervisor smiled! ‘Why do you want 
to slide around ?” she asked. “Oh, church 
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school’s so dumb! We don’t learn any- 
thing”. “Why do you come?” she con- 
tinued. “To learn about God”. “To study 
the Bible”. She stopped them. “Oh, 
come, now, why do you come?” “My 
mother makes me’, began one and several 
others in one way or another said the 
same thing. “What makes me so mad”, 
said the ringleader, “is that my mother 
hasn’t been in a church for eight years 
and my father hasn’t been for ten years, 
and yet they make me come! Just be- 
cause my mother had to walk three miles 
to church, when she was a girl, three 
times a Sunday, she says I have to do 
something of the same sort! We don’t 
learn anything here! What do we study! 
What’s happening in China! Who cares 
about that? Something from the Bible! 
Why should we care what happened a 
thousand years ago”. Tears came to his 
eyes... “It isn’t fair! It makes me so 
mad !” 

So far as this supervisor could tell, this 
child’s real problem, aggravated by the 
church school situation, was how to get rid 
of his resentment to his mother. He was 
taking out against the church school his 
accumulated resentment, and he was using 
all his intelligence—and he was intelligent 
—on building up a good case for himself. 

Any genuine thinking, and freedom im- 
plies ability to do reflective thinking, was 
dependent on his understanding of the 
resentment and finding a more socially 
desirable way of disposing of it. Peace 
with himself would depend on that, too. 
Since the organism responds as a whole 
to any situation, one could assume this 
resentment and other resentments would 
color the boy’s other relationships. A 
leader who wishes to free children psycho- 
logically speaking, free them so they can 
think and act, untroubled by the need to 
hit back at some individual or group for 
some emotional resentment or frustration, 
will have to learn how to deal with such 
situations. Freedom for children implies 
a sense of personal security, a sense of 
being at ease with oneself, an emotional 
adjustment which does not necessitate a 


blind satisfying of some unrecognized 
want. 

But this boy’s problems have deeper 
implications than this for those of us who 
are concerned about growth in religious 
maturity—and that is what we feel reli- 
gious liberty implies. The religious repre- 
sentatives at the Religious Education As- 
sociation—the Catholic, Jewish, and 
Protestant religions—voice themselves as 
concerned about love for one’s fellowmen. 
How to get rid of our resentments as well 
as our fears and jealousies is basic to 
this. Does not our religion seem to teach 
our children to do? Bury or ignore the 
resentment, and coat it over with the 
thin veneer of love which today character- 
izes man’s concern for his fellowmen. 
What follows? 

Sometimes nature gets rid of this emo- 
tion by allowing us to take it out on our- 
selves. Combine this with religion’s con- 
fused tendency to emphasize other world- 
liness and we build the escape mechanisms 
which prevent men from dealing with 
situations such as we have today. Our 
religion may bind us so that we dodge life. 

Some thinkers maintain that for many 
this accumulated resentment—due to 
anger, fear, hatred, frustration or what 
not—bursts forth in seething hatreds in 
war, in the acts of gangsters, in criminals. 
What few of us recognize is that in each 
of us, at the most unexpected moments, 
our resentments make us say petty, cut- 
ting things which we slap back because 
we are hurt, it makes us waste effort, and 
hinders us so that we cannot be genuinely 
creative. Often this has the effect of 
making us feel “not wanted”, and we be- 
come as unable to deal with our situation 
as was the seventh grade boy described. 
May it not be that those of us who work 
with children and with parents need to 
consider this problem of a more socially 
satisfactory way of getting rid of anger 
and resentment? What does anger really 
do to us? How can we direct children so 
that it is really gone? In what ways can 
this problem basic to mature religion be 
studied? Or do we feel that turning the 
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other cheek and returning good for evil 
really rids us of the resentment in such a 
way that we can deal adequately with our 
complex social situations ? 

A group of six and seven-year-olds 
were playing “Going to Jerusalem” at a 
church school party. One child had been 
appointed to take away a chair, as children 
were eliminated. Another child, not 
sensing this, took a chair away. The 
first, irritated, reproved him soundly. The 
second came to the leader, “I don’t think 
I’ll play any more”. Whatever desire to 
play the second had had was frustrated by 
the first. It was too painful for him to 
stand up for himself. The protection he 
felt he needed, psychologically speaking, 
would be withdrawn. He could not face 
reality. He withdrew. If this attitude or 
inner motive colored his other actions, and 
it undoubtedly did, and he was not helped, 
his religion might become a means to 
further escape. He could neither defend 
nor exercise liberty, for he would have to 
seek compensation for his own emotional 
immaturity. Likewise, the first child had 
to “take out” on the second his anger at 
the interference. Both, unless helped, were 
being handicapped for maturity—handi- 
capped by their own emotional needs. 

Some nine-year-olds were summing up 
a study of how our Bible came to be. Each 
one had decided what he was going to do. 
One was to make in clay a campfire scene 
in which people were asking the “why” 
questions which the Bible records. An- 
other was moulding J , putting a final 
stone on the Mezuzah or watch post cairn 
which marked the spot where he and 
Laban made their famous agreement say- 
ing, “May the Lord keep a watchful eye 
on us while we are out of one another’s 
sight”. A third was drawing with cray- 
olas the Hebrews discovering a well, and 
showing the incident which gave rise to 
the well song. After the class had finished 
their work they assembled to show it to 
the others. One child came to the leader 
and said, near crying, “I hate this draw- 
ing! It’s just terrible! I’m going to tear 
it up!” Another child and the leader re- 
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assured him, pointing out that the picture 
really portrayed a good point though the 
figures did not look as much like Hebrew 
figures as did those in the book about the 
Hebrews. But the leader wondered what 
the permanent learnings of the child were. 

Why did he care so much? Did the 
assurance really make him less afraid of 
the group? If this attitude colored his 
other reactions, and it probably did, for 
the total organism responds to each situa- 
tion, how could he ever really realize the 
potentialities in him? His very need for 
protection would handicap him. His en- 
ergies would be dissipated in seeking pro- 
tection from others. 

Some religionists talk of cooperating 
with whatever power there is in the uni- 
verse in creating an emerging and 
evolving social order. Could a child so 
anxious ever become a creative cooper- 
ator? Would not his energy just be dis- 
sipated—wasted in seeking to fulfil deep- 
seated needs of which he was unaware? 
Need not those of us concerned about 
man’s ability to carve out of this universe 
a home for the brotherhood of men con- 
sider how to guide in such situations? 
How could such a_ child—and our 
churches are full of them, only we fail 
to see because our ears are dull and they 
are usually docile—really be outgoing 
enough to love, to any mature degree, his 
fellowmen? 

Fear is an insufficient basis for fellow- 
ship. Many of us, unaware of it, have 
built up a wall which shuts others out. 
Many of us are afraid to become too en- 
tangled with others’ concerns. Under 
what conditions may religious workers, 
so concerned about a genuine goodwill to 
others, guide children to develop the kind 
of inner control or peace with oneself 
which permits a more genuine love? 

If we used the idea of God as a father 
with such children what are the dangers? 
Would the child transfer to some vague 
being his need for protection? Would he, 
in his need to be good in the sense of never 
offending, cramp any genuine originality ? 
Would this cripple him so that he could 
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not grow into a co-worker with whatever 
Creative Purpose there is in the universe? 
Could he exercise religious liberty then, 
in the sense in which we are using the 
term ? 

Or suppose that our country were in a 
state of war. Could this person have the 
courage to stand for the right of others 
not to participate in war? Or would he, 
at a terrific cost to himself, resist going to 
war, and then wear himself out in inner 
conflict? Would he disintegrate under 
the strain? Suppose we need to change 
our social order—most of us agree that 
we do—could he be bold and fearless in 
the most creative sense? Workers with 
children need to concern themselves much 
more deeply about the implications of 
such considerations for technique to use 
in guiding children. 

A certain church school gave a scholar- 
ship to a Negro student. The seventh 
and eighth graders were to make the final 
decision about which one of the several 
applicants should receive the scholarship. 
Jane recognized how limiting her basic 
want was when she said, “What Mary 
says just burns me up! If she’s for John 
Jones I’m against him! But I can’t help 
it!” How often are both children’s and 
adult’s decisions made on the basis of 
such personal relations! Have we work- 
ers with children even scratched the 
surface so that we know how to guide so 
that a more objective basis for procedure 
emerges? 

Consider these cases for a moment. In 
each there is a compulsive element. The 
deep-seated desire which the organism 
has comes from unrecognized drives, 
fears, or hatreds within itself. Energy 
is spent in protecting oneself rather than 
in dealing creatively with the situation. 
Resentments and frustrations color opin- 
ions and judgments. Genuine love for 
one’s fellowmen becomes difficult. 

As was pointed out, facts such as these 
challenge the religionist to ask numerous 
questions : 
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1. How can one really get rid of his 
resentments so that they do not crop out 
in unexpected “moral” decisions? How 
can one really learn to understand him- 
self so that he can actually grapple with 
the hard realities of life? 

2. One can obtain as much satisfaction 
from self sacrifice as he can from grap- 
pling with a situation. He can take his 
resentments out on himself, and in so 
doing become an unfortunate “suffering 
servant”. Under what conditions does the 
idea of Jesus as a suffering servant or the 
discussion of the way of the cross link 
up unwisely with such an attitude? What 
emphasis should we give to children in 
teaching about Jesus? Or shall one teach 
about him before thirteen? 

3. With children emphasis is often 
placed on Jesus’ way, Jesus as a norm, 
the spirit of Christ, doing God’s will, a 
sort of emotionalized generalization to 
guide one’s behavior. Under what con- 
ditions do such generalizations function? 
Should most of our teaching with children 
guide them to consider the realistic values 
involved in many concrete situations ? 

4. If many children are seeking pro- 
tection by charting their actions by what 
others think, will the concept of God as a 
father be in danger of transferring to the 
universe the same blind dependence? Will 
that conflict involve any possibilities of 
genuine outgoing creative activities? 
Under what conditions will one introduce 
concepts of God to children? What con- 
cepts ? 

5. Will our continual reference to God, 
to Jesus, or to the Bible be associated as 
“other worldly” magical props not really 
to be reckoned with? What attitude do 
we wish our children to develop toward 
the Bible? 

6. Is one’s attitude toward God often 
unconsciously built from one’s attitude 
toward his own parents? 

7. What is the effect on the child of 
the implied static external authority in 
God’s will? 
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HEN the Pharisees going, con- 

sulted among themselves how to 
insnare him in his speech. And they sent 
to him their disciples with the Herodians, 
saying: Master, we know that thou art 
a true speaker, and teachest the way of 
God in truth, neither carest thou for 
any man: for thou dost not regard the 
person of men. Tell us therefore what 
dost thou think, is it lawful to give 
tribute to Caesar, or not? But Jesus 
knowing their wickedness, said: Why 
do you tempt me, ye hypocrites? Shew 
me the coin of the tribute. And they 
offered him a penny. And Jesus saith 
to them: Whose image and inscription 
is this? They say to him: Caesar’s. 
Then he saith to them: Render there- 
fore to Caesar the things that are 
Caesar’s ; and to God, the things that are 
God’s.” 

This incident in the life of our Blessed 
Saviour, recorded for us in the Holy 
Gospel according to Saint Matthew, 
gives us the clue to the answer to the 
question we are considering this eve- 
ning; all that is required of us is suf- 
ficient spiritual insight to understand its 
meaning and enough practical wisdom to 
apply it to the circumstances of our own 
times. In this age, as in all the ages that 
have gone before, individuals and na- 
tions have felt the stress and strain that 
is born of the antinomy between God 
and Caesar, between the Kingdom of 
Heaven and the kingdoms of the world, 
between the demands of man’s spiritual 
destiny and his corporal life here and 
now. 

No generation has ever succeeded in 
discovering a final formula which will 
fit all circumstances and all times. Saint 
Augustine applied his mighty intellect 
to the problem and gave us his City of 
God; Charlemagne made a noble at- 
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tempt to reduce Augustine’s theory iv 
practice, but in the end the Holy Roman 
Empire demanded for Caesar the things 
that belonged to God. Time and again 
throughout the history of Christendom 
the religious issue has been confounded 
with the political one. Because rulers 
have converted God into a Caesar or 
Caesar into a god, oppressions have been 
wrought under the sun. 

The difficulty is that the issue is not 
always clear cut. There is an area in 
human affairs where the questions that 
arise cannot be answered conclusively 
either on a religious or a political basis. 
The things that belong to God are very 
much mixed up with the things that 
belong to Caesar. The spiritual is bound 
up with the corporal, the eternal with 
the temporal, the rights of the Church 
with the rights of the State. It is in 
this difficult area that conflicts arise 
and will continue to arise until the end 
of time. After all, what we have here is 
just another instance of the perennial 
warfare of the law in our members 
against the law in our mind. 

Every individual man and woman in 
this land who loves liberty and is intent 
on preserving its blessings for posterity 
has an obligation to think deeply and to 
think straight concerning the relation of 
Government to the individual. This is in 
the truest sense of the word an American 
obligation, because democracy can exist 
only as long as individuals hold fast to 
the postulates of freedom and are able 
to sense the true relation between the 
common welfare and personal good. 

Of all freedoms, religious freedom is 
the most fundamental, because any force 
that operates to separate a man from 
his God reduces and eventually destroys 
his human dignity. We cannot remind 
ourselves too often that the State exists 
for the individual and not the individual 
for the State. While it is true that we 
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are social beings and cannot achieve 
the full perfection of our personalities 
apart from the group, it is also true that 
we have rights and prerogatives that 
belong to us by nature and which we 
do not derive from the group. Govern- 
ment, which is the group’s organized 
will, lays vandal hand on these rights 
and prerogatives at its peril. There can 
be no security or happiness in a social 
order that does violence to the laws of 
nature. 

The fundamental primary group to 
which we belong and through which we 
are initiated into social living is the 
family. The family has rights that are 
prior to those of the State, especially 
with regard to the care and education of 
children. In this connection permit me 
to quote the words which Pius XI wrote 
in his Encyclical Letter on the Chris- 
tian Education of Youth: 

“The family holds directly from the 
Creator the mission and hence the right 
to educate the offspring, a right inalien- 
able because inseparably joined to the 
strict obligation, a right anterior to any 
right whatever of civil society and of 
the State, and therefore inviolable on 
the part of any power on earth. 

“That this right is inviolable St. 
Thomas proves as follows: “The child 
is naturally something of the father . . . 
so by natural right the child, before 
reaching the use of reason, is under the 
father’s care. Hence it would be con- 
trary to natural justice if the child, be- 
fore the use of reason, were removed 
from the care of its parents, or if any 
disposition were made concerning him 
against the will of the parents.’ 

“And as this duty on the part of the 
parents continues up to the time when 
the child is in a position to provide for 
itself, this same inviolable parental right 
of education also endures. ‘Nature in- 
tends not merely the generation of the 
offspring, but also its development and 
advance to the perfection of man con- 
sidered as man, that is, to the state of 
virtue,’ says the same St. Thomas.” 


In fullest accord with this fundamental 
right of the parent in the field of educa- 
tion is the right of the Church, for it is 
through their membership in the Church 
that parents are enabled to transmit to 
their children their spiritual inheritance 
and set their little feet on the path that 
leads to their true destiny. The Church 
has the right because she has the duty 
to watch over the entire education of 
her children. This right cannot be satis- 
fied by granting her the mere privilege 
to give religious instruction now and 
then. It extends to every phase of the 
child’s formation, for religion is not 
merely an adjunct to education but is 
education’s very heart and soul, for if 
it is to be effective in our lives, it must 
permeate our whole being. 


It is the true function of Government 
to foster and promote the education of 
children through the home and the 
Church and to supply both with the 
means to fulfill their sacred obligation. 
The moment that anything like Govern- 
ment monopoly over education emerges, 
you have in effect a deadly attack on 
religious freedom. The moment that any- 
thing like Government monopoly 
emerges, you have treason to the funda- 
mental principles of American Govern- 
ment, for the highest court in the land 
has thus defined the Constitution: 


“The fundamental theory of liberty 
upon which all governments in this 
Union repose excludes any general power 
of the State to standardize its children 
by forcing them to accept instruction 
from public teachers only. The child is 
not the mere creature of the State; 
those who nurture him and direct his 
destiny have the right coupled with the 
high duty, to recognize, and prepare him 
for additional duties.” (U. S. Supreme 
Court Decision in the Oregon School 
Case, June 1, 1925.) 

It is respect for principles such as 
these that the Church, as well as each 
and every individual member of the 
Church, must demand in season and out 
in the name of religious freedom. 
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Yet a great deal more than this is 
required. It would be idle to talk of 
the rights of religion if there were no 
religion, or to fight to keep the Churches 
open if they were empty. A force of any 
kind is respected in the degree that it is 
forceful, and men will be found ready 
to battle for religion even unto the 
death only if they have found out from 
their own experience that without re- 
ligion life is not worth living. 

That men may come to know and love 
God, the only true God, and Jesus Christ 
Whom He has sent, is the reason for 
the existence of the Christian Church. 
Where there is no belief in God there is 
no religion. 

By belief in God I mean belief in a 
Supreme Being, Creator of heaven and 
earth, the Eternal Father of us all, to 
Whom we belong and Whose Will must 
be our rule of life. By belief in God I 
do not mean some rhetorical lip service 
to some vague indefinable concept. I 
do not mean belief in some blind force, 
struggling somewhere in the universe. 
I do not mean some hidden, impersonal 
power that works in blind ways to 
achieve blind ends. I mean belief in 
“the personal, superhuman, almighty, in- 
definitely perfect God, one in the Trinity 
of persons, threefold in the unity of the 
Divine essence, the Creator of the uni- 
verse, the Lord and King in whom 
the history of the world finds fulfill- 
ment, Who suffers and can suffer no 
other god beside Him.” 

Unto us His creatures this God has 
revealed His Holy Will; His Command- 
ments apply regardless of time and space, 
country or race, and there are no priv- 
ileges or exceptions. His claim to our 
obedience was beautifully expressed just 
the other day in the Encyclical Letter 
which the Pope wrote to the Bishops of 
Germany: “It comprehends every walk 
of life, in which moral questions demand 
a settlement in harmony with God’s law 
and as a consequence the adjustment of 
transitory human legislation to the struc- 
ture of His immutable law. Only super- 
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ficial minds can lapse into the heresy 
of speaking of a national God, of a 
national religion. Only such can make 
the mad attempt of trying to confine 
within the boundaries of a single peo- 
ple, within the narrow blood stream of 
a single race, God the Creator of the 
world, the King and lawgiver of all peo- 
ples before whose greatness all peoples 
are small as a drop of water from a 
bucket.” 

In the name of liberty, all liberty and 
not only religious liberty, it is the duty 
of the Church to war against that most 
deadly of all follies, the folly of the 
fool, who says in his heart “There is no 
God,” who would separate morality and 
human progress from religion. The most 
effective way to hasten the destruction 
of modern civilization is to base moral 
and social teaching on subjective human 
opinions that change with every breeze 
that blows, instead of anchoring them 
to the Holy Will of God as expressed in 
His Commandments. Such a betrayal of 
the eternal principles of morality would 
deprive conscience of all schooling and 
banish nobility from every sphere of 
life. It would remain for future gen- 
erations to rise up and curse us, for 
their lot would be to taste the bitter fruit 
of our treason. 

“Thou shalt love the Lord thy God 
with thy whole heart, thy whole soul, thy 
whole mind, and with all thy strength. 
This is the greatest and the first Com- 
mandment. The second is like unto this, 
Thou shalt love thy neighbor as thy- 
self.”” Our Blessed Saviour insisted, and 
it has always been the burden of Chris- 
tian teaching, that we cannot love God, 
Whom we do not see, unless we love our 
neighbor, whom we see, and that as a 
consequence the measure of our love of 
God and of the reality of our religion 
is our devotion to our fellow man. Con- 
sequently, the Church, which is the con- 
gregation of all who believe in Christ, 
must take cognizance of the social situa- 
tion and fight valiantly for the observ- 
ance of the law of God in every depart- 
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ment of human life, be it economic or 
social or political. Christ said, “I am 
come that they may have life and have 
it more abundantly.” All that stands in 
the way of that abundance is the wick- 
edness and craftiness and stupidity and 
selfishness of human beings. In the de- 
gree that all bitterness and indignation 
and clamor and blasphemy and malice 
are put away from us, we become in- 
creasingly kinder to one another. 

The Commandment that demands our 
obedience is that we love one another as 
Christ has also loved us. The funda- 
mental mission of the Church is to 
sanctify its members, to direct them by 
its teachings, and to strengthen them 
with the might of God, unto the achieve- 
ment of the life that is called holy. After 
all, it has been the saints who were the 
true benefactors of humanity. 

The social mission of the Church must 
begin, then, with the perfection of its 
members, but it does not end there. Christ 
for the Christians is not merely a rally- 
ing point for sentiment and personal 
piety. He is a plan of action. He is the 
Way, the Truth and the Life. 

Frequently has it been charged that 
religion is exclusively interested in the 
life beyond the grave and that it strives 
to lull people into forgetfulness of pres- 
ent evils and to “dope” them into in- 
sensibility to their miseries, and that re- 
ligion thus stands in the way of human 
progress. Nothing could be farther from 
the truth. Christ taught us to pray for 
the coming of God’s Kingdom—“Thy 
Kingdom Come”—and indicated that this 
Kingdom would be established when 
God’s Will is done on earth as it is done 
in heaven. Though there can never be 
enough to this life, be it ever so rich 
and beautiful, to satisfy the yearnings 
of the human heart, men can and should 
have more than a mere foretaste here 
below of the joys that God has in store 
for those who love Him. 

Now, when it comes to applying rem- 
edies to social ills and to adopting meas- 
ures for social betterment, good sense 


does not always keep pace with good in- 
tention, and emotionalism frequently 
leaps into the saddle to lead a charge 
that provokes eventual ruin. Values have 
a way of getting all mixed up. All too 
late men find that though they have 
acquired a fuller measure of comfort 
and security, they have lost their souls. 

It is a responsibility of the Church 
to try to lead them aright in matters of 
this kind and to keep them constantly 
aware of the eternal values apart from 
which temporal values have no reality. 
At the same time it is the duty of the 
Church to inveigh in season and out 
against those conditions of living, be 
they industrial or economic or social, 
that fetter the human spirit and make 
men slaves. After all, it is the truth 
and the truth alone, the truth about God 
and man, and man’s relations with God, 
that can make us free. 

Whenever the Church renders to 
Caesar the things that are God’s, when- 
ever it identifies its mission with some 
passing phase of politics, whenever it 
canonizes contemporary Government, it 
discovers too late that it has lost its 
freedom and fallen under earthly dom- 
ination. The Church must always be 
interested in politics, because politics un- 
der one aspect is a phase of morals; the 
Church must always be interested in 
economics, because the conditions under 
which men earn their living vitally af- 
fect their immortal souls; the Church 
must always be interested in social 
science, because social science is mean- 
ingless unless it has a religious founda- 
tion. But it were perilous for the Church 
to identify its mission with any particu- 
lar political or economic theory or any 
specific system of social science. After 
all, at any particular moment politics or 
economics or sociology represent but the 
results of current thinking and action. 
Tomorrow may bring better experience 
and consequent wider knowledge and 
surer judgment. What promises emanci- 
pation this year, twenty years hence may 
prove a snare and a delusion. The fail- 
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ures that have been chalked up against 
religion and the Church have always 
been due to the fact that in her eager- 
ness to render to Caesar the things that 
are Caesar’s she forgot to render to God 
the things that are God’s. The eternal 
treasures of religion should not be locked 
in earthly treasure chests where moth 
and rust consume and thieves break in 
and steal. The new wine of God’s truth 
should not be poured into the old bottles 
of political expediency. 

Christ’s Kingdom is not of this world 
although it grows towards fulfillment 
in this world. Man does not live by bread 
alone. His first obligation is to labor 
for the perfection of his personality and 
thus save his soul. Yet he needs bread 
to live and he is sadly handicapped in 
the labor of self-perfection if he is 
forced to live amid conditions that insult 
his dignity as a human being. The 
Church, as a loving mother, must be in- 
terested in everything that affects his 
welfare, be it corporal or spiritual. How- 
ever, the primary interest of the Church 
is in ends and not in means, and in means 
only in as far as they accord with the 
ultimate purpose of human existence. 

My answer, then, to the question, 
“How Shall Individuals and Churches 
Meet the Unwarranted Exercise of 
Authority?”, is this: Let them renew 
constantly their act of faith in God and 
the things of God. Let them keep in 
the forefront of their consciousness the 
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truth that man was made to know God 
and to love Him and to grow unto holi- 
ness and happiness in His service. Let 
them be even as fearful of other domina- 
tions as of political domination. 

I think here of the domination of error, 
of worldliness, of fashions in liberalism, 
of that form of religion which dispenses 
with God. Let religion mean what it 
should mean, stand for what it should 
stand for. Let the Church consecrate all 
of its power and all of its energy unto 
the service of God and His truth. “The 
Kingdom of Heaven suffereth violence 
and the violent bear it away.” As long 
as God is with us we need fear no evil. 
The moment the Church or the individ- 
ual makes up its mind to get along with- 
out God, it has lost all right to freedom. 
A man who renders to God the things 
that are God’s, will not fail Caesar. A 
man who attempts to render to Caesar 
the things that are Caesar’s and is deaf 
to the demands of God, will in the long 
run prove to be Caesar’s most deadly 
enemy. “Seek ye first the Kingdom of 
God in His justice and all the rest shall 
be added unto you.” For the preserva- 
tion of its life and its liberty, religion 
always possesses the ultimate weapon of 
martyrdom. You cannot kill the faith 
of those who are ready to die for their 
faith; but no man will die for a senti- 
ment or a pious theory or a pretty 
sophistry. No rational man will die for 
a religion without God. 
































HOW SHALL INDIVIDUALS AND CHURCHES MEET THE 
UNWARRANTED EXERCISE OF AUTHORITY? 


F. Ernest JOHNSON* 


ITH much of what the preceding 
speaker has said I find myself in 
accord. On the other hand, it is of the 
genius of this organization that it is a 
fellowship to which intellectual agreement 
is not a requisite. We maintain a free 
platform for the discussion of divergent 
views. In what I have to say I am speak- 
ing for Protestantism—or rather, I am 
speaking with reference to Protestantism ; 
no one can speak for it. I shall offer my 
suggestions toward an answer to the ques- 
tion stated in the topic under six heads. 
First, in order to resist the unwarrant- 
ed exercise of authority we must have 
some gauge of the “unwarranted.” We 
can not resist effectively unless we are 
clear what and when to resist. I would 
lay down the premise that an unwarranted 
exercise of authority occurs when there is 
an avoidable repression of personality. 
By “personality” I mean capacity for cre- 
ative contacts with human beings. By 
“creative” contacts I mean those in which 
new energies are released for the achieve- 
ment of satisfying experience. Whenever 
the exercise of authority curtails such 
creative human contacts personality is re- 
pressed. This is always an evil, although 
it is not always avoidable. I cannot vis- 
ualize a form of society in which there 
will not be an irreducible minimum of ar- 
bitrary restraint. But such arbitrary re- 
straint must be reduced to the lowest pos- 
sible extent that is consistent with social 
well-being. When the use of authority is 
compulsion rather than guidance, when its 
purposes are unrelated to the growth of 
the persons constrained or restrained by 
it, it is something to be regarded as an 
evil, something to be abated or resisted. 
Second, and as a corollary of what I 
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have just said, we need a positive and 
constructive concept of authority by ref- 
erence to which the spurious form of 
authority may be condemned and com- 
batted. I think my Protestant friends will 
agree with me that we have done a dis- 
service to liberty by conceiving it so gen- 
erally as an absence of restraint. Author- 
ity should be regarded not as a foe to in- 
dividual freedom but as its correlative. 
Freedom for the individual can mean 
nothing salutary except in the sense of 
an open road to what it is in his nature 
and capacity to become. This is not some- 
thing given in advance, or internal to him- 
self, but is a potentiality arising out of 
the fact that a dynamic being is operating 
in a social environment. This environ- 
ment contributes the guidance of collec- 
tive human experience which the individ- 
ual needs to appropriate as one of the 
assets of human life. Collective human 
experience in its impact upon the indi- 
vidual constitutes authority in an authen- 
tic sense and is not only salutary but in- 
evitable. 

I firmly believe that nothing is more 
needed at the moment than a rehabilitation 
of the concept of authority in this authen- 
tic and intrinsic sense. We have all but 
destroyed it through our modern cult of 
individual freedom. Religion is not reli- 
gion, morality is not morality, and citizen- 
ship is not citizenship, when the individ- 
ual acts without conscious voluntary ad- 
justment to imperatives that come from 
without as well as from within. An out- 
standing difference between a person who 
is socially educated and one who is not, is 
that the former discerns the value of 
sanctions that are inherent in social ex- 
perience and accepts them to act upon, 
while the latter settles with the world 
only as sanctions are imposed upon him. 

Third, over against this concept of 
authority in cumulative social experience 
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stands the necessity for education directed 
toward critical-mindedness. Here we are 
confronted by one of the great paradoxes 
of life. In my work I come in contact 
with leaders in public education among 
whom controversy is continually going 
on as to the relation of the schools to the 
social order. One group is raising the is- 
sue epitomized in the words of my col- 
league, Professor George S. Counts, 
“Dare the school build a new social or- 
der?” 

The other group is saying: “You for- 
get what the schools are; public education 
is an instrument of the community itself 
maintained primarily for the purpose of 
transmitting the culture to children and 
youth. It is idle to suppose that an insti- 
tution under public control can be used in 
a revolutionary way. Society does not 
maintain an instrument to be used against 
itself.” Each contention expresses an es- 
sential truth. Thus, confusion, and some- 
times frustration, result because progres- 
sive spirits find themselves imbedded in 
an essentially conservative institution. 
Yet this paradox, like many others with 
which life confronts us, has to be re- 
solved in experience. 

It is true that human culture has al- 
ways tended to put iron bands about the 
individual, but culture itself has a dynamic 
aspect growing out of the fact that it 
contains ferments that gradually change 
its own nature. The authority of society 
never goes unresisted. Tradition calls 
forth reaction against itself. And, as Gil- 
bert Murray has said, “The best traditions 
make the best rebels.” 

The changes that are going on in so- 
ciety today are, I think, without question 
directly related to the habit of criticism 
that has been fostered by our education. 
But it has been inadequately fostered ; 
critical-mindedness occupies altogether 
too slight a place in our educational pat- 
tern. The social framework in which our 
children grow up conditions them with 
reference to the values established in the 
experience of the race. This is as it should 
be. But it is a liability rather than an as- 





set if it is not accompanied at all age levels 
by a growing critical-mindedness, a ques- 
tioning of mandates, and a resistance to 
authority that is unrelated to the spiritual 
needs of a growing individual. 

Fourth, and upon this point I would 
perhaps put the greatest stress, we must 
resist the unwarranted exercise of author- 
ity by building up security for all people. 
By this I mean, first, social security in 
the realm of economic and political func- 
tioning ; but I mean also emotional secur- 
ity for the individual with reference to 
his status among his fellows, in that com- 
plex of relationships which a dynamic so- 
ciety creates. 

The reason for putting so much stress 
on security in this discussion is that the 
unwarranted exercise of authority com- 
monly arises out of fear engendered by a 
threat to the security of the people, who 
in consequence of the promise of protec- 
tion by the state are willing to accept a 
grievous yoke. In current discussions of 
the relation of the individual to the state, 
or of the church to the state, particularly 
with reference to the forthcoming Oxford 
Conference, I find myself at variance with 
those who would settle the issue by chart- 
ing areas of autonomy, or “spheres of 
influence.” No such spheres can be suc- 
cessfully delimited without reference to 
the contemporary social situation. 

We cannot—at least in a neutral state, 
or as Catholic writers would say, a non- 
Christian state—define the function of 
the church as it confronts the state in any 
permanent or formal way. It is of the 
very nature of the state to modify its ex- 
ercise of authority in inverse proportion 
to the general security of the nation. 
When that security is threatened from 
without or from within, the state extends 
its power at the expense of every other 
institution and agency. Fear is the mother 
of tyranny always and everyhere. 

While there is all the difference in the 
world between a despotic and a democra- 
tic state, the latter is readily converted in- 
to the former when people become so op- 
pressed by fear that they are ready to en- 
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trust their liberties to the agency which 
is the repository of the greatest power. 
For no matter how liberal or democratic 
our theories of social and political or- 
ganization may be, we must never forget 
that it is in the nature of the political 
state to be potentially the ultimate instru- 
ment of compulsion which there is no 
other sovereignty to restrain. 

Thus totalitarianism, whether in the 
fascist state or in the corporative state, is 
less a theory than a condition. If we allow 
a situation conducive to it to develop, to- 
talitarianism will appear as a natural re- 
sult and nothing in the way of preach- 
ments or denunciation will prevail against 
it. It is idle to say that a totalitarian 
scheme of government is alien to Ameri- 
can ideals and institutions. If our people 
are not given security in those things 
which they consider essential to life, 
America may go fascist as other nations 
have done. 

Fifth, if security as between nations and 
classes can be achieved, with every minor- 
ity assured of a “place to stand,” a rea- 
sonably stable social equilibrium can be 
established, in which the state will be less 
disposed toward the unwarranted exercise 
of authority, and a more valid pattern of 
social organization can be formed. This 
pattern will have a place for sovereignty, 
but it will be multiple sovereignty calling 
for a multiple loyalty. Sovereignty is not 
rightly conceived as unitary. Ideally there 
are many sovereignties. 

In a wholesome, functionally organized 
society it would be recognized that every 
individual operates under various loyal- 
ties, which are not in competition or con- 
flict with one another, but are comple- 
mentary in character, having relation to 
different aspects of human life. For ex- 
ample, one’s loyalty in the realm of sci- 
entific truth is to that intellectual com- 
munity which is a repository of scientific 
fact and experience and has no direct po- 
litical significance or relationship. One’s 
loyalty in the aesthetic realm is to the ar- 
tistic community which evolves standards 
of appreciation and sanctions of merit, 
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again without reference to the political 
state. One’s loyalty in the realm of spir- 
itual values is to the spiritual community 
which through its insights and its moral 
discipline develops principles of guidance 
for man in his long quest for the good 
and the right. 

Note again, these loyalties are not in 
conflict. They are shared by the same peo- 
ple, and those who participate most active- 
ly in formulating sanctions in one realm 
are aware of their amenability to sanc- 
tions in another realm. 

The important thing to remember is 
that this functional organization of life 
is conditioned upon a high degree of sta- 
bility in human affairs and in the emo- 
tional life of the individual, lacking which, 
both the individual and the community 
tend to find refuge in one all-inclusive 
sovereignty, in a spurious totalitarianism 
which offers immediate rewards in return 
for the surrender of the soul. 

Religion, rightly conceived, embraces 
all normal loyalties and relates them one to 
another in a totality of experience. Its 
own authority is inherent in experience, 
not imposed by any institution from with- 
out. Its chief function in relation to the 
state is not to engage in a contest with 
Caesar over the distribution of power, 
but to impregnate society with justice and 
good will, and to rid the world of hatred 
and fear so that the state will not, in fact, 
become what in a distressed social order it 
is always threatening to become. 

Sixth, when all the social factors have 
been taken into account and all our edu- 
cational resources have been used, we still 
must be ready to face critical situations 
in which the individual has to confront 
the unwarranted exercise of authority, 
when he is “on the spot,” when he has to 
choose between that obedience which con- 
vention and patriotism call for and the 
integrity of his own spirit. What shall he 
do then? 

Such a crisis is individual. It seldom 
confronts a group—even a church—as a 
whole, because it is the kind of crisis that 
disintegrates groups. In such a situation 
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each must decide for himself what he 
will do. Drawing upon all the intellectual 
and moral resources at his command, he 
may be forced to take a position of non- 
compliance. His loyalty to the truth and 
to the right as he sees it requires defiance 
of an authority that wrongfully seeks to 
warp his spirit. This he will do as an in- 
dividual, though not as an individualist. 
He has to defy the government, not in 
spite of his citizenship but because of his 
citizenship, because it is too real and pre- 
cious a thing to allow it to be sullied by a 
spurious obedience. No one can accept a 
spiritual way of life without recognizing 
situations in which it is necessary to pro- 
claim the duty to obey God rather than 
man. 

We need in our churches small groups 
of people, consecrated fellowships—mili- 
tant “sects” within the body of the church 
—devoted to the exploration of the good 
life in realms beyond the vision of the 
majority, beyond the reach of their pres- 
ent ethical sensitiveness. Our churches are 
too large and too representative of the 
community as a whole to allow any cor- 
porate recognition, in time of crisis, of 
the requirements of religious loyalty as 
over against unwarranted claims of the 
state. But small groups, characterized by 
vision, courage and endurance, may do 
much to erect barriers against paralyzing 


encroachment by the state and the secular 
community, and to maintain spiritual fel- 
lowships in which sensitive spirits may 
mature their own insights and their own 
moral convictions. 

Having sketched these various aspects 
of the subject, I come back to the task of 
combatting insecurity in every realm of 
life. Today the call is for a crusade on 
behalf of every repressed group and ev- 
ery unfortunate individual—the minority 
racial group, the underpaid industrial 
workers, the handicapped, the under- 
endowed. Social religion means a chance 
for every person to achieve the highest 
level of life for which he has capacity 
without having to engage in a devastat- 
ing struggle, thus creating the very condi- 
tion which leads to the arrogant self- 
assertion of an omnicompetent state. 

Weare called upon to identify ourselves 
with all the underprivileged of the world. 
The good life can come into being only 
when all can partake of it. I leave with 
you the great word of a great man, Eugene 
V. Debs, who went to prison for his own 
convictions and who said: “So long as 
there is an oppressed class I am in it, so 
long as there is one soul in prison I am 
not free.” As we cherish freedom, let us 
remember that it is given us in order that 
we may further the liberties of our fel- 
lowmen. 





























THE DECLINE OF THE INDIVIDUAL 


AsBA HILLEL SILVER* 


HE problem of the one and the many, 

of the individual and society, is one 
of the most fundamental and continuing 
problems in human thought. How to 
insure the fullest expression of the in- 
dividual without disrupting society, and 
how to coordinate personal freedom with 
group responsibility—that has been the 
major problem of sociology. The pendu- 
lum has, throughout the ages, swung be- 
tween the extremes of unlimited individ- 
ualism and absolute social control, be- 
tween the exaltation of the individual and 
his submergence. 

Man begins historically as an indis- 
tinguishable member of a strongly co- 
ordinated community. He develops into 
greater freedom of thought and action 
as the life of the community moves into 
the higher ranges of civilization. In eras 
of decadence, individualism degenerates 
into anarchic subjectivism, turns anti- 
social and actually tends to destroy the 
individual. 

There are epochs when the social gospel 
must be stressed, because individual privi- 
lege has been allowed to exploit the group. 
This has been true of our times when the 
masses which possess considerable formal 
political and economic freedom, do in 
actual practice enjoy very little of either. 
They are in large measure dependent upon 
political organizations and economic ar- 
rangements in the control of a minority 
which systematically exploits them. There 
are other times when the essential rights 
of the individual must be championed in 
the face of a dangerous enchroachment 
of group tyranny. 

Professor Eucken, in his essay on 
“Society and the Individual,” called at- 
tention forcibly to the “anti-individualistic 
influence of the tremendous accession of 
strength which has fallen to the part of 
the state in the course of the nineteenth 
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century. This accession has been due for 
the most part to economic complications 
in the face of which every merely in- 
dividual effort has seemed hopeless. . . 
The increasing complication, the techni- 
cal development of civilization, demands 
a closer correlation of the separate forces 
and more organization of the whole, and 
therefore calls for a guiding centre. (To- 
day we call it central planning.) .. . 
Thus the visible power of the state and 
the invisible power of society are united 
against the independence of the individ- 
OF <a 

If that judgment of Professor Eucken 
held good when it was written in the days 
before the World War, how much more 
pertinent and re-enforced is it today, 
with state and class dictatorships riding 
in triumph through two-thirds of the 
civilized world! 

The nineteenth century witnessed the 
triumph of bourgeois society which sought 
to delimit as far as possible the powers 
and functions of the state and to extend 
and establish the rights of the individual. 
The development of private capitalism in 
the nineteenth century necessitated and 
achieved a large measure of freedom for 
the individual and a sharply circumscribed 
corporate control. The twentieth century 
is witnessing the final collapse of this sys- 
tem of unrestricted competitive individ- 
ualism. 

Everywhere the state is stepping in to 
check the power and authority of the 
individual. The democratic apparatus 
which middle-class individualism created 
to safeguard its rights is being pushed 
aside or discarded. Bolshevism, Fascism, 
and Naziism have this one thing in com- 
mon: They are all champions of maxi- 
mum state authority. The state, they 
claim, must have absolute dictatorial 
power over the whole life of man. The 
individual has no inalienable rights—no 
areas forever exempted from group con- 
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trol and interference. Mussolini has de- 
clared of Italy: “Here, as in Russia, we 
are advocates of the collective significance 
of life, and we wish to develop this at the 
cost of individualism.” 

There are spiritual advantages to a doc- 
trine of collectivism as against the doc- 
trine of private exploitation and career- 
ism which characterized our passing civili- 
zation. Both Judaism and Christianity 
have always doctrinally subordinated the 
private ambitions of the individual to the 
well-being of society as a whole. The 
highest good was the social good. Man 
was taught to discover the real significance 
of his own life in enterprises which con- 
tributed to the upbuilding of the perfect 
society. Primitive Christianity was ac- 
tually communistic in its social structure 
and so were the monastic brotherhoods 
which derived from it. The whole pur- 
pose of the Mosaic Jubilee legislation, 
touching land tenure and sale, as well as 
the whole tenor of the social message of 
the prophets of Israel, was to discourage 
the aggrandizement of the individual at 
the expense of the group. 

Neither Judaism nor Christianity has, 
therefore, anything to fear from the 
spread of the doctrine of the socialized 
community and the collective life which 
is likely to dominate the New Era. All 
spiritual movements of mankind had this 
ideal at the core of their inspiration. The 
peaceful, neighborly, cooperative life has 
been the goal of all the weary marches 
of civilization. All religious education 
has been directed towards training men to 
think less in terms of personal career and 
success, and more in terms of co-worker 
in a common social enterprise. Life is 
again vindicating classic religious ethics, 
in that the cooperative commonwealth is 
actually coming to be; and in the future 
it will go hard with the lone wolf, the 
predatory exploiter, the anti-social omniv- 
orous individual. 

The danger lies in the excessive zeal 
and over-reaching on the part of the state 
which may lead to the complete subjuga- 
tion of the individual, and which in time 
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may prove fatal to his spiritual life. Ex- 
periences of the last decade and a half in 
different parts of the world with experi- 
ments in the corporate society, in Com- 
munism, in State Socialism, in State 
Capitalism, or in the corporative state, has 
given men ground for fear that the in- 
dividual is being sacrificed in the process 
of economic and political coordination. 

Whether the suppression of the individ- 
ual is only a necessary incident in the 
transition from one social order to an- 
other and freer social order, or whether, 
together with dictatorship, it will become 
a permanent feature of the new social 
order, is for the present a matter of con- 
jecture. 

For the time being at least it is alarming 
to behold in the lands where the corporate 
ideal of the state has made the greatest 
headway, the total conscription of the 
individual in the service of the autocratic 
state. All thought is regimented. Educa- 
tion becomes propaganda. Every writer 
becomes a functionary of the state. At- 
tempts are made, as in Germany, to make 
even the church an adjunct and a propa- 
ganda agency for the political state, a 
mouthpiece for its dogmas and preten- 
sions. The right of the individual to 
quest for himself in the fields of the mind 
and the spirit is denied. A new orthodoxy 
has been enthroned. It is now proclaimed 
that absolute truth as regards social ethics, 
government and economics, even private 
morality, has already been revealed. It is 
in the safekeeping of a minority political 
group—a new priestly hierarchy. The 
individual must accept the dogma of the 
regimé, unquestionably and submissively, 
or he is anathema. 

This new state absolutism, backed by its 
vast punitive power, is far more danger- 
ous than the old and now discredited ab- 
solutism of the church. The latter was 
frequently held in check by the secular 
arm of government. At least the secular 
and the ecclesiastical attenuated each 
other’s powers. But with the decline of 


the political power of the church, and the 
ascendency of the absolute authoritarian 
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state, the individual is at the complete 
mercy of the latter, without recourse and 
without refuge. 

It is quite possible that in the New Era 
organized religion will have to assume 
the role of the sole surviving champion of 
the rights of the individual. This necessity 
the Christian church in Germany has al- 
ready faced. 

In the light of the amazing pretensions 
of the State, it behooves all religious dis- 
ciples to insist that man possesses certain 
rights over which the state, however noble 
its purposes and however exalted its pro- 
gram, has no power whatsoever. There 
are sovereign rights which are man’s by 
virtue of his humanity, not by virtue of 
his citizenship in a given political group. 
Man has other relationships and other 
obligations than those to his country. 
There is the whole of mankind. There 
is the universe as a whole. There is his 
own inner spiritual microcosm. There is 
God. 

The New Era is being ushered in by 
way of dictatorships. Whether they are 
passing or permanent it is impossible to 
say. It is well to remember, however, 
that dictatorships do not of themselves, 
and as a matter of course, pass over into 
democracies. They do not liquidate them- 
selves. These dictatorships, wherever 
established, have so far been character- 
ized by their utter ruthlessness. This is 
true both of the capitalistic dictatorship, 
and of the communistic. The latter in its 
revolutionary zeal to attain quickly the 
good life actually sacrifices all the values 
which men have always identified with 
the good life. We have entered an age 
of sanctified ruthlessness and exalted 
brutality. 

Even more dangerous than the terrible 
toll of victims of physical violence is the 
tragic toll of victims of spiritual and in- 
tellectual violence. Men are driven into 
terrified silence. Conformity is pre- 
scribed. All opposition, all parties, all 
dissenting opinion in press, pulpit, class- 
room, platform and book is stamped out. 
That this is fatal to man’s spiritual life is 
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easily apparent. It tends to dry up the 
well-springs of man’s creativeness. It 
destroys the soil and roots of his moral 
growth. When man is not allowed to 
stand alone, to dissent from the majority, 
to proclaim the truth which has been born 
in him through his own soul’s travail, his 
spiritual life is destroyed. Revelations 
never come to groups. There were schools 
of prophets in ancient Israel, but they 
were merely monitors of ancient super- 
stitions. It was only after the individual 
separated himself from the school and 
the group and pursued his own solitary 
quest of truth that prophecy discovered 
its authentic voice and mood. 

The New Era may thus burden the 
church and synagogue with another task 
—to save man from the dark heresy of 
sanctified ruthlessness and brutality at 
the behest of a new politico-economic 
Messianism, and to safeguard man’s 
spiritual and intellectual freedom in a 
world constricted by the encompassing 
wall of dictatorship. 

Side by side with the doctrine of the 
absolute, totalitarian state, runs the doc- 
trine of competitive nationalism and in- 
tolerant racialism, both of which victim- 
ize the individual. There is a nationalism 
which is as instinctive as one’s love of 
home and family and friends. It requires 
no artificial indoctrination and no propa- 
ganda. It is neither exclusive, intolerant 
nor militant. It is not a cunning tool in 
the hands of economic imperialism. But 
the Western world is harassed and ridden 
today by a nationalism which makes a 
mockery of this simple, wholesome patri- 
otism and employs it as a blind for shame- 
less exploitation. The love of one’s coun- 
try is put under option by those who con- 
trol the policies of government. A cabal 
of industrialists, financiers, bankers and 
munition makers prescribes what the gov- 
ernment shall do—and the individual, 
bound hand and foot beforehand by the 
mandates of this newer nationalism, is 
delivered over to the drill sergeant. 

By this disgraceful strategy, the youth 
of the world is being stampeded today into 
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group intolerance and arrogant provinci- 
alism—and into the shambles of another 
war. The individual seems helpless in the 
face of this cunningly stimulated mob- 
patriotism. The universal ideal which 
fired the imagination of the best minds 
of Europe in the eighteenth and early 
nineteenth centuries—the idea of a feder- 
ated world wherein a man at one and the 
same time could be a citizen of his country 
and a citizen of the world—the ideal 
which enlarged man’s estate and set him 
free for a spiritual career beyond the 
narrow boundaries of his own land—this 
ideal, so thoroughly Christian and so 
thoroughly Jewish, has been pushed out of 
men’s minds by the command of a 
restrictive, truculent and arrogant nation- 
alism. 

Internationalism, today, in many lands 
is blackest heresy. The youth of the world 
is being taught to think not in terms of 
international human solidarity, but in 
terms of exclusive, aggressive and jealous 
national loyalties. One is first and fore- 
most a German, a Frenchman, an Italian, 
a Pole, and only secondarily and not al- 
ways necessarily a son of man, a child of 
God. Modern nationalism has unquestion- 
ably ghettotized the individual and con- 
fined him to a little corner in a fragmen- 
tized and disintegrated world. 

In some parts of the world, nationalism 
is still further being narrowed by the con- 
cept of race. Nation has been made 
synonymous with race. Only those be- 
longing to the racial stock of the dominant 
majority are recognized as citizens. All 
others are disfranchized and politically, 
economically and socially degraded. This 
has been particularly true in Nazi Ger- 
many where race idolatry. has run riot to 
a point where all human virtues have been 
subordinated to it. Hitler declared, in 
one of his recent outbursts, “I prefer a 
German deserter to a Jewish hero”... 

Unfortunately, pseudo-scientific propa- 
ganda for racial imperialism is wide- 
spread in the world today. The doctrine 
of racial superiority was used as a cover 
for the vicious motives of the last war. 
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It has always been a blind for economic 
imperialism. The people in the South 
used it as an excuse for exploiting the 
colored man and for denying him his ele- 
mentary human rights and his legitimate 
opportunities. The white man’s burden 
becomes the black man’s curse, and the 
brown man’s and the yellow man’s. 


Some peoples which have a large ele- 
ment of mysticism in their make-up are 
particulary addicted to race idolatry. 
Mysticism is at bottom religious roman- 
ticism, and romanticism is essentially an 
historic throwback, a hankering after old- 
er forms of social life and organization, a 
retroversion to herd mores, folkways and 
myths, to what is thought to be the proto- 
plasmic racial soul. A hundred years ago, 
Heinrich Heine called attention to this re- 
current manifestation of mysticism among 
the German people. In Naziism, the 
German mass is again manifesting these 
strong mystic, primitivist and collective 
tendencies. Race has again surged to the 
forefront of popular obsession and the 
cosmopolitan spirit of Lessing, Herder, 
Schiller, Goethe and Kant is, for the 
time being, homeless in Germany. 


It is not necessary for me at this time 
to point out the fallacies of this econom- 
ically motivated race propaganda—this 
artificial division of mankind into Her- 
renrasse and Untermenschen. There is, 
of course, no pure race in the world. The 
story of racial fusions which have gone 
on everywhere in historic and pre-historic 
times has been sufficiently attested by an- 
thropology and archaeology, and is suf- 
ficiently convincing to everyone but the 
propagandist who has an axe to grind. 
And there are no superior races. There 
are no races endowed by nature with 
superior qualities of mind and character. 
There are races more favored by’ cir- 
cumstances, by environment, by geograph- 
ical position, by the fertility of the soil, 
or by the treasures underneath the soil. 
There are advanced races and backward 
races. There are differences between 
races, but no biologic gradations. And no 
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race has a monopoly upon genius or crea- 
tive capacity. 

There is far more race idolatry in the 
world today than ever before in the his- 
tory of mankind. There was no color 
line in antiquity. The Greeks were con- 
scious of their cultural superiority, but 
they did not attribute it to biology. They 
claimed excellency on the basis of their 
civilization, not their blood. The Romans 
were splendid racial cosmopolites. Roman 
citizenship was not restricted to any one 
racial group within the farflung empire. 
Roman citizenship which at first was the 
privilege of only the few who lived in 
Rome, was soon extended to the limits of 
the empire, and under Caracalla it was 
universalized throughout the vast empire. 
The Jew was proud not of his race but of 
his religion, and the proselyte to the faith 
was welcomed into the full life of the race. 
The Jews regarded themselves as the 
chosen people, not because of their racial 
traits, but because of having been selected 
to be the servants of Yahweh to carry His 
moral law to the world. They were a 
covenanted people, a kingdom not of 
supermen but of priests. Their prophets 
kept them from excessive pride by re- 
minding them: 


“Are ye not as the children of the Ethiop- 
ians unto Me 
O children of Israel? saith the Lord. 
Have not I brought up Israel out of the 
land of Egypt 
And the Philistine from Caphtor 
And Aram from Kir?” 


Yahweh -was the God of all nations. 
Israel’s prerogative lay only in arduous 
moral and religious pioneering. When 
that ceased, when Israel no longer wished 
to bear the burden of religious leadership, 
it knew itself to be rejected of God. 

- Christianity, of course, took over the 
prophetic, universalistic concept from 
Judaism, emphasized it, enlarged upon it, 
and carried it to the far corners of the 
earth. “The God that made the world 
and all nations therein, he, being Lord of 
heaven and earth... . made of one blood 


every nation of men to dwell on all the 
face of the earth.” The organic racial one- 
ness of the whole human family is no- 
where in the Bible more clearly and forc- 
ibly enunciated. And again: “For there is 
no distinction between Jew and Greek, 
for the same Lord is Lord of all, and is 
rich unto all that call upon him.” The en- 
tire concept of race, which is fatalistic and 
exclusive, is subordinated to the concept 
of faith, which is volitional and all-inclu- 
sive. “And if ye are Christ’s, then are ye 
Abraham’s seed, heirs according to prom- 
ise.” (Gal. 3:29) 

It is, therefore, no accident that Nazi 
racialists have been led to a repudiation 
of both the Old and the New Testaments, 
and are invoking anew the dethroned tri- 
bal gods of primitive, heathen Germany. 
And it is no accident, either, that the 
great Christian leaders of present-day 
Germany have clearly seen the menace in 
atavistic Nazi racialism to the spirit and 
mission of their historical faith, and are 
so strenuously resisting it. 

The Middle Ages knew very little of 
that racial chauvinism which is so ram- 
pant in our day. There was no talk of 
race purity in the Middle Ages. It was 
with the rise of nationalism and of colon- 
ial imperialism among the Northwestern 
European peoples, particularly during the 
last century, and the consequent exploita- 
tation of the backward races, that the ne- 
cessity arose for some ideologic justifica- 
tion of such exploitation. It soon appeared 
in the form of pseudo-scientific theories 
of race superiority. These theories gained 
prestige and popularity as the European 
peoples proceeded to conquer, subject and 
despoil backward peoples. Some apolo- 
gists even employed High Church termi- 
nology such as “Bearing the White Man’s 
Burden” to savor the miserable mess of 
imperialistic pottage, by means of which 
European peoples robbed other races of 
their birthright of freedom. 

Modern nationalism has fallen under 
the blight of this race idolatry, particular- 
ly among a people like the Germans, who 
are not empire-builders and therefore po- 
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litically provincial, and among whom na- 
tional unity is a quite recent achievement 
and hence still a matter of hallelujah. The 
novel doctrine is now being loudly pro- 
claimed that a nation must be racially 
homogeneous, and that every national 
within the state who can not trace his an- 
cestry back to the racial stock of the ma- 
jority is an alien and an intruder. Racial 
minorities are almost everywhere at a 
disadvantage in the modern state. So are, 
of course, all the individual members of 
such racial minorities. 


Racial imperialism, like religious im- 
perialism, is a stumbling-block in the way 
of man’s freedom and progress. What is 
required in our day is not superheated 
race apologetics, but a generous way of 
life which will give each race, and to all 
men regardless of race, the opportunity 
to live their own life, to express their 
own soul, and to contribute their unique 
values to the commonalty of human life. 
Our age needs a form of good will which 
will not only tolerate racial and cultural 
differences, but which will gladly use 
them for the enrichment of life. 


There are some very high-minded men 
in our country who rightfully would re- 
sent any charge of racial intolerance, who 
nevertheless by their fond hankering after 
an American social and cultural unifica- 
tion, a sort of American Gleichshaltung, 
are unconsciously contributing to that 
very intolerance which they would repu- 
diate. They are opposed to the existence 
of various social groups, based largely 
upon racial identity, in American society. 
They assume that there must be only one 
social group in America, and one thor- 
ough-going cultural tradition. The Jew- 
ish community, for example, is sometimes 
criticized by these people (who clearly are 
not anti-Semitic) for its separatism, its 
solidarity and its refusal to assimilate. 


When it is claimed that if the Jew 
would surrender everything except his 
“personal religious views,” the anti-Se« 
mitic disease would disappear and all 
would be well with him, these spokesmen 


reply that the German Jews for decades 
practiced this very theory of assimilation. 
They tried in all ways not to be different. 
Their group consciousness had dwindled 
to a vanishing point. And yet, such is the 
patent bankruptcy of this whole thesis, 
the most virulent anti-Semitism developed 
in Germany, and in place of a self-willed 
“difference,” a legal, prescriptive and dis- 
criminating “difference” was forced upon 
them as a mark of shame. Even non- 
Aryan Christian clergymen who certainly 
never suffered from excessive Jewish 
group-consciousness have been “differen- 
tiated” and stigmatized in the land of 
classic Jewish assimilation. 

“Social unity” or “cultural unity” is 
just as dangerous a slogan to raise in mod- 
ern society as “racial unity.” Too many 
noble ideals of mankind are being broken 
on the wheel of totalitarian obsessions in 
the world today for liberal churchmen, 
lay or cleric, who value individualism and 
exalt personality, to permit themselves to 
become champions of “unification” cru- 
sades in American life. 

What is needed in the world today is 
not race or religious imperialism, or mys- 
tic yearning after cultural or social unifi- 
cation, after a monolithic society which 
crushes the individual, but the courageous 
reassertion of that liberal, generous, tol- 
erant view of life which our present un- 
happy age has so tragically lost, and to 
which it will have to return if life is to be 
livable, and if men and minorities are to 
be saved from the tyranny of the mass 
and the curse of regimentation. If we, 
men of faith, are to remain faithful to the 
classic ideals of our religions we must set 
about rekindling the light of the ideal of 
one humanity of free men within an eco- 
nomic system which will permit true free- 
dom, and we must redirect the aspirations 
of men towards it. Then questions of state 
and race and nationalism will assume their 
proper place of secondary importance in 
human life, and mutual adjustments will 
be made far more simply and naturally 
than is possible today. The lost perspec- 
tive will have been restored. ; 
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INTERPRETATION OF LIFE 


James WEBER LiInN* 


HE responsibility that lies upon a 

speaker at exercises in connection 
with the graduation of young men and 
women from college is not serious. He 
can seldom present a message of any im- 
portance. Now and then a genius strikes 
out an inspiration; as Jane Addams did, 
I think, when she spoke to the graduating 
class of Rockford College, on the occasion 
of her own fiftieth graduation anniver- 
sary. I shall make a good many refer- 
ences to Jane Addams in the course of my 
remarks this morning. Is it necessary 
for me to tell you who she was? I think 
not. At any rate, at Rockford, in 1931, 
she said among other things: 

“May I warn you against doing good 
to people, and trying to make others good 
by law? One does good, if at all, with 
people, not to people. Democracy is per- 
haps not an attainment, but a process— 
the process according to which we do not 
force law upon others, but make it for 
ourselves, and morally binding on our- 
selves, therefore, as its makers.” 

That was an idea, a message of imag- 
ination, a message of intelligence. That 
was something which stands with the 
statement of the gloomy, brilliant phil- 
osopher Schopenhauer, when he said: 

“Do not attempt in the case of any man 
with whom you come in contact an objec- 
tive valuation of him in worth and dig- 
nity ; hence, do not take into consideration 
the badness of his will, nor the perversity 
of his ideas, nor the limitation of his 
understanding, for the first can easily 
provoke your hatred, the last your con- 
tempt; but bear in mind only his suffer- 
ings, his need, his anxiety, his pains. In 
this way only shall you continually feel 





*Commencement address at George Williams 
College, Chicago, June, 1936. Dr. Linn is 
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yourself related to him, sympathize with 
him, and instead of hatred or contempt 
experience that determination to under- 
stand which alone advances hope.” 

You may be sure that this morning, in 
whatever I say, I shall not attempt to do 
good to you; only, if possible, to look for 
good with you. And you in turn will 
profit, if at all, only as you avoid hatred 
of me, contempt of me for perversity, for 
impracticality, for taking up your time, 
and try instead to sympathize with the 
sufferings, the need, the anxiety, and the 
pains of the world about you. 

There is something in graduation exer- 
cises that is pathetic, and much, very 
much, that is inspiring. Here you are, 
eager to take up your work in life, and 
a work that is meant to be directly serv- 
iceable to those less privileged than you 
are. You mean, or many of you mean, 
to be secretaries in Y. M. C. A. or Y. W. 
C. A. work, to be physical educators in 
the public schools, to live and help others 
as well as yourselves in “settlements.” 
You have found for yourselves, or been 
helped to find, that equality of opportu- 
nity in life, liberty, and the pursuit of 
happiness which is said in the Declaration 
of Independence to be the inalienable 
right of everyone, but which is, alas, even 
in America, not given to everyone. You 
have been trained. And so your presence 
is inspiring. On the other hand, there is, 
as I have said, something a little pathetic 
in your very idealism. You do, as Words- 
worth said, “trail clouds of glory”; your 
ambition is illuminated by that light which 
never was on sea or land; and yet you 
face the other assertion of Wordsworth, 
that for some of you that light will “fade 
into the light of common day.” Presi- 
dent Hutchins said a year ago to the 
graduating class of the University of 
Chicago, “Believe me, you are closer to 
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the truth now than you will ever be 
again’ — which is a_ re-assertion of 
Wordsworth’s declaration. If Words- 
worth was right, if Hutchins was right, 
there is pathos as well as inspiration in 
your presence—the pathos of a tarnish- 
able hope. 

Fortunately for me, I do not believe 
that Wordsworth and Hutchins were 
right. I do not believe that you are near- 
er the truth now than you ever will be 
again. I believe that the spirit of the 
generations not only changes, but ad- 
vances. I believe that I myself am a little 
nearer the truth now than I was when 
thirty-nine years ago I sat where you sit 
now, about to receive my diploma; and 
incidentally, there were twenty-two of us 
in that day in 1897, as there are twenty- 
four of you here today. I believe that as 
a group not only are you twenty-four 
“nearer to the truth” than we were, but 
that in the years to come you will be 
nearer to the truth than you are now. If 
I did not believe that, I should feel these 
exercises truly pathetic. I am not even 
sure that “the light of common day” is 
not the best light to see the truth in. I 
feel fairly sure that the light of our own 
common day is more like what Words- 
worth described as “the light that never 
was on sea or land” than the poet ever 
imagined common daylight would be. His 
highest idealism is the substance today of 
our common thought, and our idealism, 
your idealism, aspires above his highest 
social hopes. 

May I suggest, in the first place, that 
you do not be in too much of a hurry? 
I know that this advice is most ungrateful 
to young people. You are full of energy, 
and full of certainties. You want to put 
your energy at work right away in the 
demonstration of how certain are your 
certainties. So let me change the form 


of my suggestion. Let me suggest that 
if your certainties become uncertain, if 
you find your niche slowly, you do not be- 
come discouraged. 

Jane Addams, furious with energy, 
supercharged with idealism, when she was 


graduated from Rockford College, had 
seven years later “done,” as the phrase 
goes, absolutely nothing. She meant to 
study medicine, and was forced out of 
that study by ill-health. She meant to 
study abroad, and found herself for more 
than two years an ordinary tourist in- 
stead. She meant to develop a plan of 
co-operative farming in Stephenson 
County, Illinois, and found that she knew 
so little about it that she and her co- 
operator destroyed two hundred sheep in 
a single experiment, letting the hoofs rot 
off them because they bedded them with 
straw. She wrote articles for which she 
could find no publisher. She burst with 
longing to make herself of service to 
humanity, and could find no way at all. 
In 1888 she stood, so far as “accomplish- 
ment” was concerned, exactly where she 
stood in 1881. Then, and not until then, 
she found an idea, and regimented her 
emotion behind it; she went to live where 
she had always wanted to live, in a “big 
house among the horrid little houses” of 
the old 19th ward in Chicago. When she 
died, the Governor of her state said of 
her, “She was like the evening star, draw- 
ing the imagination of man through the 
clouds to the knowledge of a light that 
cannot fail.” But that light had failed 
her for seven years after her graduation 
from college. 

When she died, a former Governor of 
her state, a devout Catholic, said of her, 
a Protestant—“There have been two very 
great women in history, Mary the Mother 
of Jesus, and Jane Addams the Mother 
of men.” But long after she had gone to 
live in the 19th ward, there were to be 
found men in Chicago who would have 
given almost any sum of money to get 
rid of her; long after she had gone to live 
in the 19th ward, a socially prominent 
woman in Chicago said in my hearing at 
a large dinner-party, “I think that 
Addams woman should be hanged to the 
nearest lamp-post,” and few of those 
present seemed to feel shocked. All I said 
was, “I am glad the hanging didn’t take 
place twenty years ago, because without 
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her help I don’t believe I could have got 
through college.” 

I mean to say that for many, many 
years Jane Addams’ early certainties 
seemed to be gloomily uncertain, that her 
energy and idealism for many years ap- 
parently accomplished nothing. So do not 
be discouraged if to you, too, accomplish- 
ment seems to come slowly. Your respon- 
sibility will not lessen. You are a selected 
lot. You have had a chance, in inheri- 
tance, in education, in training, that not 
two million out of our 120 million have. 
That chance puts ultimate accomplish- 
ment squarely up to you. Stick. Never 
become discouraged. Never quit. Never 
say die. But don’t be in a hurry. The 
real message is in lives, not in words. 
One of the messages of Jane Addams’ 
life to you is, don’t be in a hurry. The 
good life is a race toward an objective. 
But you know what they say at the start 
of a race. “On your marks; get set; 
go!” College has placed you on your 
marks. Now then, get set. It may take 
you till thirty to get set. It took Jane 
Addams till twenty-nine. Then, Go! Go 
toward your goal. 

And what is your goal, in each individ- 
ual case? Who knows? I suggest a goal; 
the goal which is named in the title of 
my remarks this morning; INTERPRETA- 
TION OF LireE—“that determination to un- 
derstand which alone advances hope.” 

You will allow me to quote again from 
Jane Addams, from a talk she made in 
1892. She said: 

“Nothing so deadens the sympathies 
and shrivels the powers of enjoyment, as 
the persistent keeping away from the 
great opportunities for helpfulness, and a 
continual ignoring of the starvation strug- 
gle which makes up the life of at least 
half the race. To shut one’s self away 
from the half of the race is to shut one’s 
self away from the most vital part of 
life; is to live out but half the humanity 
to which we have been born heir, and to 
use but half our faculties... . If in a 
democratic country nothing can be perma- 
nently achieved save through the masses 


of the people, it will be impossible to es- 
tablish a higher life than the people them- 
selves crave. . .. We have in America a 
fast-growing number of cultivated young 
people who have no recognized outlet for 
their active faculties. They hear con- 
stantly of great social maladjustment, but 
no way is provided for them to change it, 
and their uselessness hangs about them 
heavily. . . . This young life, so sincere 
in its emotion and yet so undirected, 
seems to me as pitiful as the other great 
mass of destitute lives.” 

That was only forty-four years ago, 
when she said that. How times have 
changed! How, it may almost be said, 
Jane Addams changed her times! Now, 
a way is provided for young people to 
change the social maladjustment. Now, 
it will be the actual profession of many 
of you to help change that social malad- 
justment. Now, you will actually be paid, 
in some cases paid well, to help change 
that social maladjustment. Your young 
life, so “sincere in its emotion,” is no 
longer undirected. 

Is it not amazing that such a change 
could have occurred in less than fifty 
years? None too soon. For there have 
been other changes. There has been a 
startling economic change. The longing 
for economic security, which brought so 
many millions of immigrants to this coun- 
try in the 19th century, has been in mil- 
lions of individual cases defeated. And I 
tell you that defeat would have brought 
about revolution in this country before 
this, if it had not been for Jane Addams 
and others like her. That defeat of the 
longing for economic security will bring 
about revolution yet, but for the efforts 
of young people like you to relieve social 
maladjustment. Russia has been revolu- 
tionized; Italy has been revolutionized ; 
Germany has been revolutionized; Spain 
has been revolutionized ; France stands on 
the very verge of another revolution. The 
masses of the people will stand anything 
except the loss among them of a sense of 
economic security. The moment they re- 
alize that common loss, they will rebel; 
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and their rebellion, unless understood and 
directed, will become revolution. It was 
for Jane Addams to understand that re- 
bellion ; it is for you to understand it now. 

For without that understanding on your 
part, that understanding, as Schopen- 
hauer put it, of “the sufferings, the needs, 
the anxiety, the pains” of the people, your 
best efforts will be in vain. You will only 
be trying to do good to people, not with 
people. Without understanding, you can- 
not cooperate. Without understanding, 
your highest intention, your most sincere 
efforts, will fail. 

Did you ever hear of “Kohler of Koh- 
ler” —of the former governor of Wiscon- 
sin who manufactures plumbing supplies 
in the town he built near Sheboygan? 
Mr. Kohler for twenty-five years brooded 
over his hundreds, presently his thou- 
sands of employees, like a parent. His 
ambition was to establish, in and out of 
his factory, better working conditions and 
living conditions than were to be found 
anywhere else. He paid union wages. 
He tried to make his machines safe. He 
studied village lay-outs and village archi- 
tecture all over the world, and he built 
charming little houses for his workmen, 
or for some of his workmen, to live in, 
with space for gardens round them, and 
recreation fields, and a recreation hall ; and 
he lent money to the workmen to buy 
these houses, and for the sons and daugh- 
ters of a few of the workmen he even 
provided scholarships at the University 
of Wisconsin. An association of kind- 
hearted people gave him a medal in 1933 
as the employer who had done most for 
his employees in the way of good housing 
anywhere in the country. 

And then what happened? Six months 
later his men struck; they picketed the 
factory ; they smashed windows, and tried 
to deface the great moral murals in the 
main lobby of the main office; and the 
sheriff's deputies came, and fired on the 
workmen, killing three and wounding 
forty-one; and poor Mr. Kohler of Koh- 
ler sat sad and grim and determined in 
his inner office, aware that the leader of 
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the strike was a man to whose son had 
been awarded a University scholarship; 
and Mr. Kohler made up his mind that 
his employees were utter ingrates. When 
I went to see him, there was never a more 
bitter man than he. 

Now why was that? Because from the 
beginning of that twenty-five years to the 
end, he never had really tried to under- 
stand his employees, to do good with his 
employees ; only to do good to them. He 
thought of them as his children, but they 
did not think of themselves as his chil- 
dren. They thought of themselves as his 
equal, who were determined to discuss 
rights; he thought of them as his infer- 
iors, who ought to be grateful for privi- 
leges. 

He did not seek to interpret their phil- 
osophy, but to direct it. And the result 
was blood and tears. He made an ob- 
jective valuation of his employees; he 
took into consideration the badness of 
their wills, the perversity of their ideas, 
the limitation of their understandings ; he 
did not “bear in mind only their suffer- 
ings, their needs, their anxiety, their 
pains.” 

Do not misunderstand me. 
Kohler is a good man. I know he is an 
honest man. I know he is an able man. 
His money is not, in the old phrase, 
“tainted.” If Mr. Kohler should give 
George Williams College a million dollars 
I should be more than delighted. I cite 
the case only as an illustration of how, 
almost always, the highest intention, the 
most sincere efforts, will, without under- 
standing, fail. The danger is quite equal 
that without sound interpretation of life, 
your own highest intentions, your own 
most sincere efforts, may fail also. Of 
George M. Pullman, an earlier Kohler, 
Jane Addams said he was like King Lear; 
and in a paper of 1894, “A Modern 
Lear,” she tried to gather up what she 
called “the social implications of the fail- 
ure of this benevolent employer, and the 
relation of that failure to the demand for 
a more democratic administration of in- 
dustry.” So I suggest that if in your 
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work in the world you are only benevo- 
lent, no matter how benevolent, you may 
fail; if you do not appreciate that you 
are working with, not only working for, 
the boys and girls in the public schools, 
the young people in the Y. M. C. A.’s and 
the Y. W. C. A.’s, you will certainly not 
get out of life what Jane Addams got out 
of it, as much from people as she gave to 
people. 

She died in the conviction that she had 
got MORE than she had ever given. She 
died in the conviction that Hull House 
had made her, not that she had made 
Hull House. She died in the conviction 
that in her long, and I think magnificent, 
struggle for peace on earth, peace through 
mutual understanding, she had achieved 
at least peace in her own soul. She was 
never content, but she was never miser- 
able. She had sad eyes, but smiling lips. 
She died without ever having fully won 
a single battle, except the battle for wom- 
an’s suffrage, and that with her was a sort 
of incidental fight; she died with the 
realization that youth still thronged the 
city streets unprivileged, its spirit still 
undeveloped, its flame constantly smoth- 
ered; she died with the knowledge that 
war was again closely threatening, and 
the mutual understanding of the nations 
still far off; she died without even the 
satisfaction of seeing the child labor 
amendment to the constitution adopted, 
the one struggle she had longest engaged 
in ended; yet she died happy. So, if you 
are determined to the utmost of your 
powers to understand, to let others under- 
stand you, will you also die happy; and 
what is of far more importance, you will 
have lived eagerly. Seek understanding, 
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of yourselves and of others; so shall you 
find, of a sort, fulfilment. 

As my subject is INTERPRETATION OF 
Lire, will you permit me to close with an 
effort to explain what I mean in verse? 
These are the verses I wrote about Jane 
Addams on the day we buried her in the 
hill-top cemetery of Cedarville, carrying 
her up between the long, long rows of 
little children standing with their Ameri- 
can flags stretched out so stiffly, so proud- 
ly, in salute, with the church-bells chim- 
ing all over the village, and the world 
mourning her passing. 


Some workmen, who in boyhood knew 
The glory of the sunset’s beams 
Upon the great Acropolis, 

Watched by her coffin. “It is true, 
The only one who knew our dreams,” 
They mourned, “is dead!” Did 

hear this? 
Do you suppose that she could hear 
Within God’s high, enclosing wall, 
Some echo of the cry of praise 
That rose above her quiet bier 
In the brief interval of days 
Between her death and burial ? 

Do you suppose that she can know 
How still so many find the earth 
Since that one great heart ceased to move? 

How wonderingly on they go 
Listening, in the huge implacable dearth 

Of sound, for that one sound of love? 
Ah, many love their fellow-men 

Thank God, as she did. It was hers, 
Uniquely hers, by radiant gleams 

Of pure imagination, then 
And now, where’er her spirit stirs, 

To understand their highest dreams! 


she 
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THE OxFORD CONFERENCE AND 
THE PRESENT CRISIS 


Two Booxs* 


In 1925 the King of Sweden, at the 
instigation of one of the great Christian 
leaders of our time, Archbishop Sdoder- 
blom, invited representatives of Christen- 
dom to meet at Stockholm to discuss the 
possibilities of united action by the 
churches on great social issues of the day. 
One of the major achievements of that 
conference was to bring together repre- 
sentatives of all branches of Christianity 
except the Roman Catholics, who declined 
on grounds all too familiar to us. An- 
other great achievement of the Stockholm 
Conference was the organization of the 
Universal Christian Council for Life and 
Work. 

It is this council which now, after 
twelve years of steady work encouraging 
and directing cooperative action and 
thought among the various Christian 
groups, is planning the Conference on 
Church, Community and State at Oxford 
in July of this year. The conference 
meets in the midst of a troubled situation. 
It will be lucky if its meeting is not pre- 
vented by war. Not the least significant 
element in the tense world situation is the 
growing sharpness of the issue which is 
defining itself between church and state. 

Religious educators cannot ignore this 
issue. In the United States the conflict 
between Christianity and the government 
will probably appear first in the school 
system. As long as education was con- 
cerned with subject matter, the distinction 
between religious and secular education 





*WiLLIAM Paton, Christianity in the Eastern 
Conflicts: A Study of Christianity, National- 
ism and Communism in Asia. Willett, Clark, 
1937, 224 pages, $1.50. 


Apotr Ketter, Church and State on the Euro- 
pean Continent. Willett, Clark, 1937. 382 
pages. $2.50. 


was simple: one taught the Bible, the 
other taught reading, or geography, or 
arithmetic. But with the growth of newer 
conceptions of education in terms of char- 
acter development the delineation of spe- 
cific areas is not so easy. Public schools 
which are “up-to-date” are well embarked 
on deliberate programs of character edu- 
cation. What criteria will they use to 
gauge success in this realm? When this 
question is raised, the possibility of a 
conflict between Christian ideals and cur- 
rent mores becomes clear. It is to this 
issue that most of the deliberations at 
Oxford are to be addressed. 

How is this issue related to the title 
of the conference, “Church, Community 
and State’? These three terms are all 
abstractions. The first indicates the com- 
mon body of traditions, of loyalties and 
assumptions among organized Christians. 
The second is an elusive term (the Ger- 
man is Volk) which connotes the common 
body of tradition, loyalty and outlook 
(often attributed to racial peculiarity) in 
a national cultural group. The term 
“state” refers to the political government 
of a people. Clearly, then, there are 
areas of possible conflict between these 
three forces; and these conflicts are pre- 
cipitated as acute struggles of the individ- 
ual Christian. The situations and the 
forms in which they appear will vary; 
and it is the especial merit of two recent 
volumes published for the Oxford Con- 
ferences that they serve to familiarize the 
American reader with the backgrounds of 
the problem in Europe and the Orient. 

The oriental problems are presented in 
a running survey of the East, far and 
near, by a seasoned traveler in those parts, 
William Paton, the editor of the [nterna- 
tional Review of Missions. His book is 
based on a tour of the Orient in 1935-36; 
and has behind it the trained mind of one 
who, as former secretary of the National 
Christian Council of India and present 
secretary of the International Missionary 
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Council, is thoroughly versed in the 
trends and problems of that part of the 
world. But to him it is never “that part 
of the world” but always a part of our 
common humanity, and its missions an 
integral part of our common Christian 
church. 

With breathtaking rapidity he takes us 
through Japan, China, India, and the 
Near East, showing us with expert in- 
sight and discrimination the crucial situ- 
ations which illustrate the problem of 
building a Christian ethic in the face of 
governmental opposition, popular misun- 
derstanding, and inadequate resources. 
The home-sitter will feel as he moves 
through this little, close-packed volume 
the surge of a great social unrest of which 
American Christian churches take little 
or no account: the appeal of Communism 
to the masses of India and China; the 
constant pressure of nationalism, exploit- 
ing race-exalting religions, upon all at- 
tempts to introduce alien Christian ideals 
with their democratic implications; the 
terrible exploitation of the masses in a 
manner reminiscent of the western Indus- 
trial Revolution in its crudest days; the 
hopeless apathy of millions who cannot 
even see the meaning of the efforts of 
leaders in their behalf. 

In its broad outlines the picture is fam- 
iliar; but Dr. Paton, with well-chosen 
concrete illustrations, lifts into high relief 
the recent developments. Yet he sees in 
this very depth of despair the golden 
opportunity of Christian missions if only 
they can clothe their message in the terms 
made vivid by national experience in the 
several countries. 

But the author’s desire for a national- 
izing of the Christian message to make it 
really indigenous in the various oriental 
cultures presupposes a basic Christian ap- 
proach which is international in its genius 
and in its present meaning. To this basic 
Christian outlook he devotes the second 
half of his book. Two observations sug- 
gest themselves to him at the outset: “the 
increasing menace and difficulty that sur- 
round and threaten the Christian church,” 
and “the steady growth and deepening of 
the evangelistic spirit in the church.” If 
the church can witness to the work of 
God in history, to the Incarnation, to the 
forgiveness of sins, to the Christian view 
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of society as God-formed, and to the in- 
extricable dependence of man on God, 
then it has a message for the world today 
that is sorely needed and is adequate. Not 
that possession of such a theology is it- 
self redemptive, for the church must im- 
merse itself in the tasks of social amelior- 
ation and social reconstruction, often in 
opposition to a false orthodoxy of nation- 
alism. And always the church must wit- 
ness by its own purity and humility to the 
meaning of its message. Then, and then 
only, can it come forward to protest, in 
the name of human life for God’s crea- 
tures, against conditions that its members 
see about them, and join hands with any 
agencies at work to redeem living and 
working conditions of the multitude. 

At the same time, Christian leaders 
must think twice before encouraging or 
initiating social programs calculated to 
overthrow governments, for this is a seri- 
ous responsibility to assume, and puts a 
necessary bridle on facile preaching 
against what are established sources of 
law and order. 


In marked contrast with the quiet, pro- 
saic style of Dr. Paton’s book is the vivid 
opening section of a volume on the Euro- 
pean situation by another exceptionally 
well-informed “traveling secretary.” Dr. 
Keller is one of the general secretaries of 
the Continuation Committee of the Stock- 
holm Conference and a liaison official be- 
tween the Federal Council of Churches 
of Christ in America and the Protestant 
churches in continental Europe; and is 
therefore in a position to study at first 
hand the conditions confronting the con- 
tinental churches. 


Churches and states on the continent 
of Europe are alike caught in the whirl- 
pool of insecurity and fear, trying to 
escape from its vortex of chaos and panic. 
This is a general spiritual problem rather 
than a merely political problem, for there 
is fundamental conflict of ideologies and 
passions. From this near-chaos emerges 
one recognizable figure: the State. The 
last decade has seen its power grow by 
leaps and bounds, because its appearance 
is that of “a mighty rock within a weary 
land.” But this emergent state is not the 
old liberal, democratic state; it is the 
totalitarian state of fascism, communism 
and national socialism. Behind such states 
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are the myths of revolution, closer to re- 
ligion than to political science; for the 
individual feels rather than reasons out 
his unity with the national group; and 
consequently the irrational drive of emo- 
tional collectivism supplants the belief in 
rational and experimential wisdom. 

Accordingly, the Christian churches 
there face a deeper problem than that of 
constitutional states, for they stand face 
to face with religions of the state. This 
is abundantly clear in the Russian bolshe- 
vist inheritance from the religion of the 
Raskol—that dynamic schism within the 
Russian Orthodox Church which carried 
on the primitive Christian enthusiasm for 
the Kingdom of God. Here originates 
the fanatical crusade against the Church 
and theism which is a sadly familiar spec- 
tacle to observers of Soviet Russia. 

No less is Italian fascism a philosophy 
of life—‘‘a spiritualistic conception of 
life,” to quote Mussolini. It is a concep- 
tion of life as struggle, sacrifice and dedi- 
cation, set in opposition to the decadent 
pleasure-seeking and peace-loving selfish- 
ness of the liberal state (sic), and seeking 
salvation in the state. In German national 
socialism, on the other hand, three basic 
ideas underlie the conception of the state: 
the biological unity of the nation of which 
the Fiithrer is the embodiment; the mys- 
tic reality of the racial soul which must 
be preserved in purity and power; and 
the totalitarian character of the state as 
binding upon all the aspects of all the 
lives of all its members. 

Against this background of basic ide- 
ologies Dr. Keller describes the actual 
status of church-state relations in the 
various continental countries with careful 
documentation. This is therefore an 
authoritative reference work on the rela- 
tions of Church and State in Europe, in 
terms of constitutional formulas adopted, 
actual governmental policies, and the re- 
actions of the churches. No discussion 
of the issue of Church and State can dis- 
pense with this factual survey. 

Yet the author insists that the discus- 
sion of this issue cannot be approached 
with such detachment. Where other 
churches are enduring the agony of this 
conflict, they are forced to do hard think- 
ing on the problem which to us may ap- 
pear academic. Here the unity of the 
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Christian churches finds its meaning, here 
the “household of faith” is one, here 
ecumenicity gains tragic and vivid sig- 
nificance: it is our fellow-Christians who 
are fighting out an issue which bespeaks 
their need of our support, and in their 
struggle new values are born that we 
may appropriate. 

Americans may look around the world 
and see this same issue emerging: can 
Christianity frame a message which can 
satisfy the needs of which these revolu- 
tionary movements are born; and can 
that faith serve to bring into truer per- 
spective the relation of churchmanship 
and patriotism? This is not the termin- 
ology which Dr. Keller uses ; but it brings 
the issue out of the abstraction of 
“Church” and “State” and places it in the 
crucial decisions which men, the laymen 
who bear the brunt of these ethical con- 
flicts, must make. But this issue will be 
faced in the unity of a common nearness 
to Christ. Or rather, if such a unity can- 
not be found in the midst of theological 
differences, then there will be no effective 
Christian Church to survive this world- 
wide conflict. 

In both volumes the tendency is to find 
the unity through a theology ; but the his- 
tory of the church does not hold out much 
hope of success. Yet we must answer 
the call—a call religious educators are not 
always ready to heed—to think through 
the basic assumptions which justify our 
giving religious education to children who 
face a world of sharply conflicting stand- 
ards. To continue our religious educa- 
tion means to precipitate this conflict in 
their life and thought. What good reason 
can we give for doing so? Until that 
question is answered—the question of 
the Oxford Conference—our educational 
programs are mere child’s play. 

Edwin E. Aubrey 
University of Chicago. 
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Education. 288 pages, $2.50. 
All published by Fleming H. Revell, 1937. 


These three books all present Christi- 
anity from the evangelical viewpoint and 
as such are welcomed at this time. There 
is no doubt a revolt on a wide front 
against modernistic tendencies in religion 
and in the direction of conservative Chris- 
tianity, certainly in the Christian lands. 
The publishers of these books are well 
known for their friendliness to this view 
of the Christian life. It cannot be for- 
gotten that the founder of this house was 
brother-in-law of the great Dwight L. 
Moody. 

There will be great acclaim that Dr. 
Horne has elected to write this volume on 
the philosophy of Christian education. 
When more than twenty-five years ago 
he began his teaching career, fresh from 
his Harvard experience, he bade fair to 
be the leader in the new type of educa- 
tion. But experience has tempered the 
philosopher and in this course of lectures 
delivered at the conservative Union Sem- 
inary of Richmond, Virginia, Dr. Horne 
harks back to the simple faith of his 
childhood, the faith taught him by a de- 
vout mother. He has not forgotten any- 
thing she taught him, during the inter- 
vening years. Some will say that he has 
not learned anything either and that this 
book is a rationalization of the religious 
views accepted long years ago. Without 
controverting this viewpoint, let it be said 
that Dr. Horne certainly gives strong rea- 
sons for the faith that is in him. 

The second and third books are by 
Baptists and naturally reflect the conserv- 
ative attitudes of that great body. Dr. 
Fickes is professor of Religious Educa- 
tion in Lafayette College and faithfully 
presents the tenets of religious education 
as held by the evangelical thinkers. He 
says the task of religious education is “to 
face life’s moral and religious problems, 
and to solve them intelligently and right- 
ly.” He probably is right, even though 
in his concept he attributes great author- 
ity to adults and to the customs of the 
past. Perhaps those who regard it as the 
privilege of religious educators with 
growing persons to face all the implica- 
tions of the problems and issues of life 
and to leave each person free to make his 
own choice of outcome are wrong. Who 
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shall say? 

The third book is a faithful presenta- 
tion of a program of religious education 
by three eminent Baptist leaders. It pre- 
sents general activities, the Sunday school 
and Baptist Training Union, and other 
such agencies as the Woman’s Missionary 
Union, the Vacation Church School, the 
Scouts, etc., so that pastors, superintend- 
ents, and teachers need not flounder 
around for a place to take hold. A prac- 
tical approach is set forth here, especially 
for Baptist leaders, though others can and 
will use this program with profit. 

We gladly welcome these three books, 
interpreting the evangelical viewpoint. 
They will induce much thinking and re- 
arrangement of many life philosophies. 

W. A. Harper 
Vanderbilt University. 
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RELIGION AND LIFE’S 
PROBLEMS 


Atkins, Gatus GLENN, Procession of 
the Gods. In collaboration with Charles 
Samuel Braden. Harper, 1936, 515 
pages, $3.50. 

Jones, Rurus M., Some Problems of 
Life. Cokesbury, 1936, 214 pages, 
$2.00. 

Even profound and scholarly theolog- 
ians are not agreed upon the important 
question, “What is the essence of Reli- 
gion ?”’, and, particularly, of the Christian 
faith? The answer to this question has 
a very vital bearing on some of the most 
difficult problems of our age—problems 
connected with economics, with govern- 
ment, with international relations. 

The Procession of the Gods isa revised 
and improved edition of a work already 
well and favorably known, which seeks 
an answer to this problem. It tells im- 
partially and clearly the story of the rise 
and development of the great religions of 
the world. The account is fascinating 
and highly informative. The relation of 
other, earlier or later, religions to Chris- 
tianity is philosophically and tolerantly 
set forth. Confucius, Buddha, Moham- 
med and Moses are compared or con- 
trasted with Jesus. The nature of the 
essential difference between the Hebrew 
conception of God and the Christian con- 
ception is well brought out—and perhaps 
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many liberal Christians will be somewhat 
surprised by the forthright sentences on 
this interesting subject. 

Whether the reader is a believer or an 
unbeliever, the book will meet a real need. 

In Some Problems of Life, Dr. Jones 
deals with matters of permanent religious 
significance. We read that there is no 
conflict between rational faith and sci- 
ence. If this be true, then certain ques- 
tions raised by science have to be treated 
squarely from the religious point of view. 
Dr. Jones knows what men of science 
have to say. He has something addi- 
tional to contribute from the religious 
point of view. 

Some of the problems he discusses are 
these: What makes life good? What are 
the true values of life? Are we free in 
any proper sense of the word freedom? 
What about immortality? What are the 
immediate, practical duties of the earnest 
Christian—duties political, duties econo- 
mic and social? ‘The answers are specific 
and brave. Religion leads to the abund- 
ant life, and the first law of life is this: 
“Be a free, sincere, forward-moving per- 
son.” The heart of the Christian faith is 
the conviction that good will is possible, 
and “There is no solution of the deepest 
problems of the world on a basis of hard 
commercialism, or of narrow nationalism, 
or of racial pride and isolation.” 

Here is a positive gospel—a gospel to 
be commended to statesmen, lawmakers, 
diplomats, employers and financiers. Dr. 
Jones’ book should be translated into Ger- 
man, Italian, Russian and Japanese. 
Meantime, cannot some philanthropist 
buy and mail free copies of it to all the 
members of our own Congress? 


Victor S. Yarros 
Lewis Institute, Chicago. 
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AUGUSTINA, SISTER Mary, American 
Opinion of Roman Catholicism in the 
Eighteenth Century. Columbia, 1936, 
456 pages, $4.75. 

This is a work of very fine scholarship, 
if the word “fine” be used in its original 
meaning,—minute, precise, circumscribed. 
The author, who received a Columbia 
Ph.D. for the work, must have been one 
of the nuns whom the writer has seen in 
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various libraries poring diligently over 
huge tomes, thereby arousing his curiosity 
as to the purpose of the poring. She evi- 
dently went through Evans’ American 
Bibliography with a firm resolve to read 
everything pertinent and then to cite 
every document consulted in elaborate 
footnotes. As a result she has indisput- 
ably proven what?—that the American 
Protestants, even the Harvard Liberals, 
of the eighteenth century, had a strong 
antipathy for Roman Catholic ecclesiast- 
ico-political doctrines, in system and in 
practice. We already surmised that; 
what we did not know was, the variety 
and color of their adjectives, the cogency 
and eloquence with which these were 
used ! 

The reviewer is amazed that Professor 
Greene of Columbia gives the book such 
an enthusiastic endorsement in his pref- 
ace. Why this amazement? (1) Because 
the author’s review of the political per- 
fidies and atrocities of Roman Catholic 
princes and prelates in Europe, 1500- 
1800, which admittedly were the chief 
cause of Protestant hostility, is grossly 
inadequate. What of Alva in the Nether- 
lands, and the Pilgrims’ impressions 
thereof? (2) Because there is no distinc- 
tion made between Protestant intolerance 
of the Roman system and Protestant ap- 
preciation of Catholic piety and earnest 
morality. (3) Because virtually no no- 
tice is taken of tolerant Protestants—cp. 
the Liberal Harvard graduate, Rev. Wil- 
liam Bentley, of Salem. Cp. also Frank- 
lin’s cooperation in nominating the first 
Bishop of Baltimore. (4) Because the 
freethinkers and Deists are scarcely con- 
sidered, yet it was largely Deism that 
gave the new Republic its constitutional 
guarantee of religious freedom. (5) Be- 
cause there is no discussion of the 
problem, in how far was Protestant in- 
tolerance taught and provoked by con- 
temporary Roman intolerance in Europe? 


It is to be hoped that Professor Greene 
will now inspire one of his Ph.D. can- 
didates to write a truly scholarly work on 
the whole subject, for which Sister 
Maria’s dissertation would serve as a 
valuable piece of spade-work. 


Charles Lyttle 
The Meadville Theological School. 
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Avey, A. E., Re-Thinking Religion. Holt, 

1936, 294 pages, $2.00. 

Dr. Avey has the free, untrammelled 
viewpoint of the professor in the state 
institution. Religion needs to be re- 
thought, he feels, just as foreign missions 
have been re-thought, and perhaps with 
the same disastrous results. He treats 
the topics ordinarily found in philosophy 
of religion, such as revelation, knowledge, 
evil, God, immortality, salvation, the 
Church, responsibility (ordinarily called 
freedom), prayer, and gives a summar- 
izing chapter on Religion and Life. 

He insists that “religion is not some- 
thing to be merely thought about but 
something to be lived out.” This is good 
American Protestant doctrine. He is the 
philosopher in the religious field, and con- 
tends that “the philosopher needs religion 
to embody his intellectualism; and the 
religious mind needs philosophy to render 
his experience intelligible.” He believes 
in progress in religion: “Only a_ fool 
would be presumptuous enough to boast 
of the finality of his insight into the na- 
ture of things.” There will be a hearty 
and sincere “amen” given to his conclu- 
sion that “religion will become not a com- 
petitive interest among the warring ap- 
peals of existence, but an all-pervading 
influence.” 

Here is a brave book, which faces the 
fundamental tenets of religion, assumes 
the evolutionary hypothesis, and arrives 
at eminently satisfying conclusions—not 
that one will accept all his positions, but 
that he is an honest thinker and one anx- 
ious to interpret religion to the intellec- 
tuals of our day for whom authoritarian- 
ism offers no successful threat and for 
whom the scientific method holds the keys 
to the future. 

W. A. Harper 
Vanderbilt University. 
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BEAVEN, ALBERT W., The Local Church, 
Its purpose and program. Abingdon, 
1937, 254 pages, $1.25. 

Many will find this book especially in- 
teresting because the author draws gener- 
ously from his own rich experience, and 
recommends what he has discovered to be 
practicable. Dr. Beaven is both President 
and Professor of Practical Theology in 


the Colgate-Rochester Divinity School. 
Prior to this appointment in 1929 he was 
for twenty years minister of the Lake 
Avenue Baptist Church of Rochester, 
New York. 

Beginning with a definition of the func- 
tion of the church: “The purpose of the 
church is to secure within individuals and 
society an ever-increasing practice of the 
attitudes toward God and man that were 
revealed in the life and teachings of Jesus 
Christ,” he applies the test of Christlike- 
ness to all its program. In Part I he 
presents the church’s task and the condi- 
tions essential to its effective functioning. 
In Part II he outlines a suggestive pro- 
gram, giving illustrations chiefly from his 
own ministry. He puts the major re- 
sponsibility for the program upon the 
minister, but makes one test of his success 
his ability to develop an intelligent and 
cooperative membership devoted to Chris- 
tian ideals. Repeatedly he emphasizes the 
fact that a church must justify its exist- 
ence in a community, and prove its gen- 
uine, unselfish, Christian qualities. 

The book contains no attempt at a 
comprehensive study of the tasks of local 
churches, nor is there any scientific an- 
alysis of the operation of churches in the 
present world situation, but there is a 
clear, stimulating picture of what one 
minister believes the church ought to be 


and can be. 
E. J. Chave 
University of Chicago. 
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Case, SHIRLEY JAcKSON, Highways of 
Christian Doctrine. Willett, Clark, 
1937, 200 pages, $2.00. 

The author is Dean of the University 
of Chicago Divinity School. His new 
work presents the history of Christian 
doctrine in five chapters—originally five 
lectures delivered at Harvard University. 
It is truly remarkable that so much ac- 
curate and fascinating information can 
be imparted in so small a volume. 

It is, of course, a commonplace that 
Christianity is very different today from 
that of Jesus and his first disciples. It 
is also different from the Christianity of 
the Middle Ages. Why these differ- 
ences? There are devout Christians, of 
the type of the late Count Tolstoy, for 
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example, who have no respect for ritual 
and for institutionalism ; there are Chris- 
tians who believe that the essence of our 
civilized religion is in the Golden Rule, 
and that nothing else matters. What 
value is one to attach to creeds, con- 
fessions, ceremonies, and how much au- 
thority can the church claim in the mod- 
ern world? These and many other ques- 
tions are directly or indirectly answered 
by Dean Case. 

He is a modernist who is thoroughly 
alive to the weaknesses of certain schools 
of liberalism and modernism. He would 
shock a good many fundamentalists, 
whose fundamental ignorance his book, 
if read and pondered without prejudice, 
would deflate and expose. He is ap- 
preciative of all Christian schools, be- 
cause he realizes the relation of each of 
them to its time and environment, and 
the influence of these on theologians and 
religious leaders. He knows that re- 
ligion evolves, and that the Christianity 
of the future is certain to be very differ- 
ent from that of today. Dean Case is a 
splendid guide in the wilderness of re- 
ligious conflicts and disputes. 

The scope and method of the book are 
indicated by the titles of the chapters, 
which are as follows: The Ascent to 
Philosophy ; the March to Imperialism ; 
Tramping Old Trails ; Blazing Pathways 
to Freedom; Crossroads in the Modern 
Scene. The story he tells is dramatic 
and absorbing. Victor S. Yarros. 
Lewis Institute, Chicago. 
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A CoLtece Looks aT ITS PROGRAM. 
Muskingum College, New Concord, 
Ohio, 1937, 326 pages, $3.00. 

Since 1930 the faculty of Muskingum 
College, a Presbyterian institution of 
some eight hundred students, has been 
studying its aims, its techniques, and its 
functioning in several areas of education. 
The more significant of these studies 
have been drawn together to form this 
volume. 

The inclusive scope of the surveys is 
revealed in the seven classifications into 
which they have been grouped for pub- 
lication: The Muskingum program, ex- 
perimental studies, tests and testing, aims 
and objectives, curriculum supervision, 
character education, and administration. 
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Apparently most phases of the col- 
lege’s life have been surveyed, although 
not all fields have been included in the 
publication. Published studies cover as- 
pects of the teaching of English, compo- 
sition, speech, chemistry, geology, edu- 
cation, biology, social science, European 
history, and Bible. 

Significant conclusions are enumer- 
ated on every page. For example, in 
teaching Bible, classes of small size 
made much better progress in learning 
than did large classes. In geology, the 
lecture-discussion method was found less 
effective than the lecture-written-re- 
sponse, and this in turn less effective than 
the individual-conference method. Fresh- 
men who work for their livelihood stand 
as high in scholarship as those who do 
not work. Literally hundreds of signifi- 
cant discoveries were made about the 
institution, on the basis of which im- 
provement has been effected. 

Although this is not a volume of tech- 
niques to apply to other institutions, it 
is extremely suggestive of a way by 
which other colleges might undertake a 
program of self-examination. The re- 
viewer has already begun to pass it 
around among interested colleagues in 
his own institution. Laird T. Hites. 
Central Y.M.C.A. College, Chicago. 
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Dawson, CHRISTOPHER, Religion and the 

Modern State. Sheed and Ward, 1936, 

176 pages, $2.00. 

The Oxford Conference to be held this 
July is focussing our attention on the 
question of Church and State. This book, 
while not written primarily for the Ox- 
ford Conference, furnishes us a very 
trenchant analysis ef the problem with 
which the Conference is concerned. 

The various dictator governments, 
Russia, Italy, Germany and Turkey, are 
taken up individually and their character- 
istics very clearly outlined. A point made 
in regard to the fascist state is that the 
economic organization is an important 
factor. They offer what is an alternative 
to capitalism and communism. The cor- 
porative state prepares the way for a 
planned system of national economy with- 
out involving the wastage involved in 
“liquidating” one class for the benefit of 
another. 
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The most important contribution of the 
book is its insistence that the political 
problems of our western civilization are 
at bottom religious. The state, even in 
such outstanding democracies as Great 
Britain and the United States, will be- 
come more totalitarian. “The new State 
will be universal and omnicompetent. It 
will mould the mind and guide the life 
of its citizens from the cradle to the 
grave.” The reason for this is that “our 
humanitarian liberalism has proved itself 
incapable of providing an enduring basis 
for culture, and today its ideals are being 
swallowed up by the subversive forces 
which it has itself liberated.” The reason 
why the State has become totalitarian is 
because the average Christian is not to- 
talitarian enough. “He has acquiesced in 
the secularization of life, he has allowed 
his own aims to be divided and his reli- 
gion to become a sectarian affair.” 

The solution, then, is a religious solu- 
tion, the setting up of an absolute stand- 
ard on the part of the Church. “The 
church is the true world society . . . the 
one order that is destined to incorporate 
everything that is of permanent value in 
human history.” 

Christopher Dawson is a Catholic, and 
many will say here speaks the devout 
Catholic rather than the keen analyst of 
social events. But no one who beholds 
the chaos of our modern world and fol- 
lows through carefully Dawson’s thought, 
can fail to be impressed by the logic of 
his argument, as well as by the tremend- 
ous earnestness of it. When he thus 
exalts the Church, he does not intend for 
the Church to dominate the world politic- 
ally, for he points out that whenever in 
the past the Church has sought to do this, 
it has had to pay for it in a double meas- 
ure of temporal and spiritual misfortune. 

Charles Lyttle 
The Meadville Theological School. 
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Hanna, Paut R., Youth Serves The 
Community. Appleton-Century, 1936, 
303 pages, $2.00. 

Mr. Hanna’s book is a notable contri- 
bution to the literature which is indicat- 
ing how learning may be related to life 
situations for the benefit of the partici- 
pants in the work and life of the commu- 


nity. The book presents a survey of co- 
operative community activities conducted 
in different parts of the world, but espe- 
cially in the United States. These activi- 
ties have as their practical objective the 
betterment of community life in matters 
of public safety, health, civic arts, conser- 
vation of resources, and so forth. In the 
course of these activities, youth learns 
what is necessary for a scientific execu- 
tion of the undertaking and also what the 
assumption of social responsibility means. 
The returns are significant for the par- 
ticipants in terms of intellectual develop- 
ment and character formation, as well as 
for the conditions in the community. 
This survey is not offered as a series 
of examples to be copied, but as illustra- 
tive material which is suggestive for lead- 
ers and teachers of youth who may wish 
to apply the idea of cooperative commu- 
nity activity to their local situations. The 
introductory chapter on the underlying 
philosophy of cooperative activities for 
community improvement by Professor 
William H. Kilpatrick is a vital part of 
this significant book. 
Norris L. Tibbetts 
Hyde Park Baptist Church, Chicago. 
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Haypon, A. Eustace, Man’s Search for 
the Good Life. Harper, 1937, 270 pages, 
$2.50. 

What has been, and is today, the nature 
of the religious quest? What has religion 
attempted to do for humanity, and what 
forms has the attempt taken throughout 
recorded history? What is the actual rela- 
tionship between the ethical side of reli- 
gion and its supernatural elements? Must 
religion dwell on some other, future life, 
and is its mission to prepare men for that 
future life; or is it, essentially, to make 
life on this earth worth living? 

These questions are put and answered 
with lucidity, candor and charm. Profes- 
sor Haydon’s point of view is frankly 
social. He maintains that religion is a 
function of the life of man, and that it 
represents “the search through the chang- 
ing ages for the values that may make our 
common life glad and beautiful and good.” 
Historically there have been periods of 
frustration and of confusion in religion, 
flights from reality and escapes to imag- 
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inary worlds beyond. But the deviations 
are explicable, and there is now a definite 
return to earth. 

Today, religion cannot ignore science, 
and it cannot prosper by clinging to out- 
worn forms. Religion will wither and die 
if it fails to grapple with and solve the 
problems of our own civilization. We must 
renounce the dreams of perfect worlds 
elsewhere and work, or fight, for the good 
life of man here and now. 

Victor S. Yarros 
Lewis Institute, Chicago. 
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HeEssLter, Wi1LLIAM H., Our Ineffective 
State. Henry Holt, 1937, 280 pages, 
$2.50. 

The author of this volume is chief edi- 
torial writer on the Cincinnati Enquirer, 
and hence one of the educators of the 
American public. He has certain ad- 
vantages over the academic professor, 
and even where he is not particularly 
original, his way of saying things is fresh 
and interesting. 

The title of his book indicates the prob- 
lem he tackles. He is convinced that the 
American government is ineffective, in- 
capable of discharging the obligations it 
assumes, or which conditions impose up- 
on it. It is divided against itself; it is 
antiquated; it is badly handicapped; it 
is no match for the utilities, the super- 
corporations, the monopolies, the “male- 
factors of great wealth’—to revive a 
phrase of Theodore Roosevelt—and their 
ingenious and not overscrupulous law- 

ers. 

. What the Senate, with its absurd club- 
like rules of procedure, can do in the way 
of killing treaties or preventing legisla- 
tion, or emasculating and eviscerating 
legislation originating in the House, is 
familiar knowledge. What the Courts, 
with their injunctions and delays and 
technicalities, can do to vital measures 
demanded by the people, is even more fa- 
miliar, painfully so. 

These and other defects in our govern- 
ment Mr. Hessler candidly points out 
and illustrates. His indictment is up-to- 
date, and no intelligent American can dis- 
miss his charges or pretend that they are 
not serious. 

After presenting his case and proving 
it, Mr. Hessler offers us his remedies. 
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Some of these are old and conservative— 
for example, the giving of seats to Cab- 
inet officers in Congress. The most 
radical is found in the proposal that the 
President be constitutionally empowered 
to dissolve the House and order a new 
election. As the term of the representa- 
tives is only two years, the necessity of 
this measure is by no means clear. But 
what Mr. Hessler has to say in advocacy 
of it is worth pondering. His book is 
distinctly a tract for the times. 

Victor S. Yarros. 
Lewis Institute, Chicago. 
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Patton, Cart S., The Use of the Bible 
in Preaching. Willett, Clark, 1937, 
268 pages, $2.00. 

Biblical preaching may not be better 
than other preaching, nor should it be the 
only kind of preaching, but the Professor 
of Homiletics at the Pacific School of 
Religion maintains that it is a useful and 
much-needed method of building the 
spiritual life. The Bible is the only an- 
cient book in everybody’s library. Accord- 
ing to H. G. Wells it constitutes “the 
most remarkable collection of ancient doc- 
uments in history.” And yet it is read 
very little today. 

Dr. Patton accepts the results of his- 
torical criticism. While he does not dwell 
at length upon these matters in his preach- 
ing, he uses his introductions and “asides” 
to enlighten his hearers concerning the 
origin and setting of the writings. Al- 
though many biblical stories contain an- 
cient ideas and outmoded ethical stand- 
ards, they are still human interest tales 
not far removed from the contemporary 
scene. 

This type of preaching begins with a 
biblical story or saying. From there it 
leads to the present, and out of it are 
gleaned observations concerning life to- 
day. Dr. Patton points out that such 
preaching, if continued without change, 
becomes monotonous. There is another 
type of biblical preaching which begins 
with a current problem, and which seeks 
light from the Bible concerning it. 

The author faces the situation created 
by the form criticism applied to the New 
Testament. While it may at first breed 
uncertainty, since one cannot easily disen- 
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tangle the sayings and acts of Jesus from 
the gospel writers’ account of Him, it 
does make clear the fact that a saying 
gains its validity not because Jesus said it, 
but because it is in harmony with the re- 
alities of life. 

A dozen sermons by the author illus- 
trate his method. 

Preachers will find this a useful book, 
opening new possibilities for the use of 
the Bible in building spiritual life in in- 
dividuals and in the community. 

Rolland W. Schloerb 
Hyde Park Baptist Church, Chicago. 
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Runpguist, E. A., and Stetrto, R. F., 
Personality in the Depression. Univer- 
sity of Minnesota, 1936, 398 pages. 
The chief purpose in this study is to 

measure some of the effects of the de- 
pression upon the personalities and family 
life of young people. Six scales were 
developed to measure attitudes involving 
morale, inferiority, family, law, economic 
conservatism, and education. They were 
given to 3000 persons, including high 
school seniors, college sophomores, and 
unemployed groups. 

Most of the book is a discussion of the 
techniques and statistical factors related 
to the construction and use of these scales, 
and an interpretation of the findings. The 
general method is that developed by R. 
Likert, and confirms his findings that this 
type of attitude scale is easily constructed 
and just as reliable as that of Thurstone. 
The authors raise definite questions as to 
the assumption regarding “internal con- 
sistency” in scale construction, and to 
discriminative values of different ques- 
tions for variations on individuals and 
groups. 

Their findings regarding the effects of 
depression are interesting ‘but not at all 
comprehensive. The ‘most important find- 
ing is that there is a multiple causation of 
personality traits, and that effects of un- 
employment on‘ young people’ varies in 
proportion ‘to the number of other un- 
favorable factors present. Most of tlie 
unemployed, incidentally, tested have 
faith in themselves, in the future, and in 


education. 
E. J. Chave 
University of Chicago. : 
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SmitH, Frep B., I Remember. Revell, 
1936, 222 pages, $2.25. 


No one, it seems to me, can read this 
book, the autobiography of Fred B. 
Smith, without a feeling of regret that 
he had reached the end of the volume, 
and a sense of sadness that this man busy 
in the work of Kingdom building did not 
have what he anticipated in the last chap- 
ter—“some quieter older years in which 
to think.” Fred Smith died in his 71st 
year. The sunset was short. 

Any who wish to appreciate genuine 
home-life should read this book. He does 
not argue about it or give philosophical 
discussions upon the theme. He illus- 
trates it in his boyhood home and in the 
home of his manhood and maturer years. 
He delighted in the great Christian anni- 
versaries—Christmas, Easter, Thanksgiv- 
ing, which to him was a genuinely reli- 
gious occasion, and the day of happy 
family reunions. 

Born on a farm in Iowa and marrying 
an Irish Presbyterian in the pioneer days 
of South Dakota, he grew up exeiuplify- 
ing all the sturdy virtues of the frontiers- 
man, including his love of work, hard 
work. He developed a powerful physical 
build which enabled him to travel more 
than 50,000 miles a year in his latter days, 
to lose sleep, to work hard, and always 
be ready for any emergency. In his two 
marriages he was especially fortunate. 
“Aunt Lillian,” his second wife, was the 
ideal step-mother. 

Fred B. did not aim to tell everything, 
but only to give samples. It is doubtful 
if any stories, other than those related, 
would give an ampler insight into the 
transformation of the frontier “funda- 
mentalist” into the urban “modernist” and 


‘citizen ‘of the world—the man who 


eschewed wealth because he loved the 
Kingdom of God. He does not say this, 
but it is true nevertheless. 
Perhaps the final chapter, depicting his 
creed in his 70th year, will be the most 
widely read. In this chapter his creed is 


‘briefly comprehended urider ‘five heads: 


1. I believe in divine destiny ; 2. I believe 
in work; 3. I believe in just reward for 
every honest worthy service rendered for 
good causes; 4. I believe in the Christian 


‘Church ; and 5. I believe in friendship. 


‘*:To two and thrée of his “credo,” there 
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will be vigorous dissent, especially in this 
time when so many millions cannot find 
work and must live by governmental pro- 
vision, with the consequerit loss of their 
self-respect ; and when so many good men 
are pilloried for their very devotion to 
what they esteem to be good causes. Fred 
B. was fortunate in having the disposition 
to work for more than eight hours per day 
in a cause he loved, and he was fortunate 
in impressing men of means with the sin- 
cerity of his devotion so that they provided 
the financial means to guarantee him 
stated income, and therefore economic un- 
certainty did not curse him or his family. 

Calvin Coolidge, his warm personal 
friend, said he could not understand his 
times. It is doubtful if Fred B. could. 
He promised Franklin D. to do his bit for 
the ““New Deal” and then went out to cool 
off as he thought it through. It is good 
that so powerful a man hated the “status 
quo.” 

Here is the life story of a man who 
served well his day, kept his appointments, 
and rejoiced in a happy home and a con- 
genial life-work. It will prove to be prof- 
itable reading for anyone. 

W. A. Harper 
Vanderbilt University. 
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Stamp, JostaH, Motive and Method in a 
Christian Order. Abingdon, 1936, 239 
pages, $2.00. 

Sir Josiah plans to visit the United 
States in the spring of 1937, and this lends 
added interest to this volume. He is easily 
one of the keenest of modern economists, 
a fact which lends further weight to what- 
ever he may say. But the greatest weight 
comes to his words, because he writes as 
the sincere and honest Christian. 

He is far from being cynical in the 
advice he gives to Christian leaders and 
particularly to the ministry of our 
churches. It is popular and superficial 
today to attribute all the ills from which 
the capitalistic order suffers to the sins 
or shortcomings of the Church. The con- 
fession prepares the way for the naive 
suggestion that the Church leaders are 
competent to supply the remedies we need. 
This is as far from the real situation as 
the confession of guilt is, in the judgment 
of Sir Josiah. The Church is not to be 
throttled in our day, certainly not by such 


devout souls as our author. It must always 
be free to advocate the elemental rights 
of man, but it must be chary in espousing 
specific remedies. Devout Christian lay- 
men, who know economic questions thor- 
oughly and who are able to view 
consequent as well as to be swayed by 
antecedent, men whose consciences have 
been ministered to by the Church—such 
Christians should apply or recommend 
specific measures, says Sir Josiah. A 
growing group of thinkers on this side 
the Atlantic is beginning to think that Sir 
Josiah is sane and at the same time realistic 
in this attitude. 

There is no finer exposition of this view 
than that contained in this book. Here is 
much food for thought for the idealist 
doctrinnaire who would cure the ills of our 
social order overnight. 

W. A. Harper. 
Vanderbilt University. 
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STEED, Henry WickuHaM, Vital Peace. 
Macmillan, 1937, 345 pages, $2.75. 
The sub-title of this informing and 

challenging book is “A study of risks.” 
The author, who is more than a theoretical 
student of war and peace, and whose prac- 
tical experience in diplomacy and inter- 
national negotiations has been unusually 
varied, has little faith in the traditional 
methods of promoting peace, or in artifi- 
cial plans for the prevention of war. He 
is a realist. He points out the defects and 
weakness of the peace movement as car- 
ried by conventional pacifists. 

Mr. Steed ought to elaborate and re- 
print, as a separate book, the two final 
chapters of his volume. These form the 
crux of his argument. The thesis of the 
final chapter is, briefly, that peace will not 
attract the youth of any nation unless it is 
“vital”; unless it appeals to the imagina- 
tion, to the spirit of idealism and loyalty, 
to the constructive and creative faculties 
of men and women. Peace, it should be 
understood, is more than No War. It 
presupposes a program of work and even 
of risk. That program must put boys and 
girls on jobs of a productive and useful 
sort. It should include the organization 
of armies for the conquest of nature, of 
disease, of vice and crime. 

Victor S. Yarros 

Lewis Institute, Chicago. 
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Boraw, WittraM E., Bedrock: Views On Basic 
National Problems, National Home Literary 
Foundation, 1936, 212 pages, 25c. 

For many years William E. Borah has been 
an outstanding figure in the United States 
Senate. Whether one agrees with him or not, 
his power in this great legislative body has 
been recognized, his sincerity has been unques- 
tioned, and his arguments have been respect- 
fully heard. 

Within the ten chapters of this little book 
excerpts from his speeches in the Senate and 
addresses in public gatherings across the coun- 
try are presented. They deal with high points 
in the national situation—on Monopoly; For- 
eign Relations and Neutrality; On the Con- 
stitution and the Supreme Court; Unemploy- 
ment and Social Security ; Rights of Minorities 
and Civil Liberties. There is a relevance to 
contemporary issues and a large-mindedness in 
considering them which make the words of 
the distinguished Senator significant among the 
great voices which have been heard in times of 
other national crises—wNorris L. Tibbetts. 
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DarraH, Davin, Hail Cesar! Hale, Cushman & 

Flint, 1936, 337 pages. 

When the World War occurred, Italy was a 
second rate power. She entered on the winning 
side, and emerged more powerful. Then Musso- 
lini and the Fascist regime. Today Italy is a 
first rate military power, whose might is feared 
and respected throughout the world. Mussolini 
is dreaming, and planning, for a colonial em- 
pire that will stretch from Libya to Arabia, 
embracing Egypt and the Sudan in its scope. If 
another war occurs, Italy will enter on the win- 
ning side, and Mussolini’s dream of power may 
well be realized. 

So thinks David Darrah, the Rome corre- 
spondent of the Chicago Tribune for seven years. 
In vivid journalese he describes the events of 
his seven years of service. Fascism, he feels, 
is contrary to the spirit of the Italian people. 
If, and when, Mussolini passes, a milder form 
of social organization will almost certainly ap- 
pear.—Laird T. Hites. 
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DomsrowskI, JAMES, The Early Days of 
Christian Socialism in America, Columbia, 
1936, 208 pages, $2.50. 

In thirteen well documented chapters, the 
author presents the facts concerning the growth 
of the social movement in American Christian- 
ity during the last three decades of the nine- 
teenth century. Much of the book is biographi- 
cal in that it examines the contributions of var- 
ious leaders, such as Stepheri Colwell, Henry 
George, Richard T. Ely, Edward Bellamy, etc. 
These men and some of their contemporaries 
had become sensitive to the condition of the 


poor. Their religion concerned itself more 
with ethics than with theology. For them there 
was no salvation for the individual apart from 
the society of which he was a part. 

Dr. Dombrowski evaluates the movements 
of the last century against the background of a 
need for radical treatment of the social problem. 
Most of the leaders in that day were liberals 
in the sense that they placed too much depend- 
ence upon good will and persuasion as techniques 
to bring about social change. They did not give 
sufficient weight to the refractory and obstinate 
nature of self-interest, nor did they see that a 
large element of coercion is necessary in pro- 
ducing justice. The incorrigible liberals who 
cannot accept this judgment will still feel great- 
ly indebted to Dr. Dombrowski for a clear and 
interesting account of the growth of the Chris- 
tian Socialist movement in America—Rolland 
W. Schloerb. 
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Exits, Havetock, Psychology of Sex. 
son, 1935, 377 pages, $3.00. 


Dr. Ellis offers his readers “a concise intro- 
duction to Sex Psychology.” In his own medi- 
cal training and, he finds, in that of mosi 
younger physicians, sex has been taught as a 
purely ane phenomenon. Its psychological 
aspects have been ignored. To correct that 
situation he has written this “manual for stu- 
dents.” It is not a resume of his monumental 
seven volume work. 

Dr. Ellis regards “marriage in the biological 
sense, and even to some extent in the social 
sense, as a sexual relationship entered into with 
the intention of making it permanent.” “All 
life,” he feels, and perhaps especially so in the 
realm of sex, “is art.” He appreciates, but is 
consistently critical of, the psychoanalytic doc- 
trines and interpretations of Freul. 

Dr. Ellis offers to the thoughtful educated 
reader what is undoubtedly the most objective 
and completely adequate treatment yet offered 
in this field—Frank Meyerson. 
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Harvey, Rosert, Ignatius Loyola. Bruce, 1936, 

273 pages, $2.25 

Dr. Harvey, a minister of the United Church 
of Canada, writes this critically appreciative 
biography of the sixteenth century’s most mili- 
tant saint. Only one short chapter is given to 
the setting of his life against the background 
of European affairs. One other short chapter 
is devoted to his own private life as a soldier 
and to his profoundly emotional conversion 
experience. The great bulk of the volume is 
occupied with Loyola, Captain of the Forces of 
God, General of the soldiers in the Society of 
Jesus. Persistently, piously, and with a single 
mind he led his followers into the educational 
work, the statecraft, the missionary endeavors, 
that gradually stemmed the tide of a Reforma- 


Emer- 
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tion that had almost sapped the strength from a 
decadent church. The results of this movement, 
so carefully portrayed by Dr. Harvey, were the 
salvation of the Papacy and the revival of 
strength in the Church. 

This is the biography of a great man, and of 
the movement which he originated—Walter 


Hoffman. 
se 


Hopwoop, P. G. S., The Religious Experience 
of the Primitive Church, Scribners, 1937, 
387 pages, $3.00. 

The author undertakes to find and explore 
for Christian life prior to Paul a source of 
information more valid than dogmatic approach 
or historic study. He purports to attain this in 
the religious experience of primitive Christian- 
ity, which in turn is supremely a “Christ-con- 
sciousness.” His uncritical acceptance of New 
Testament narratives is, however, pathetic; his 
reasoning at times is no more than a begging 
of the question; and his entire position is dom- 
inated by dogmatic presuppositions precisely of 
the sort that he assures us at the outset we 
must avoid. Much of his discussion reads like 
a page from Edersheim rather than a scholarly 
study of the present day. And then, is not the 
entire presumption of his approach false? Will 
not any historic study worthy of the name 
take full account of the Christian religious 
experience, its nature and influence, in so far 
as these can be reliably determined?—W. A. 
Irwin. 
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MInkKIN, Jacos S., Herod: a Biography, Mac- 
millan, 1936, 276 pages, $2.50. 

This popularized account of the career of 
Herod the Great adds nothing to the long- 
familiar total of facts. The author has, in the 
main, but undertaken to tell the story in vivid, 
appealing style, and embellish its too meagre 
information with a touch of imagination. In 
the first of these he must be conceded a high 
measure of success; the narrative moves for- 
ward with compelling interest. But the imagina- 
tive additions, while adding to the vividness, 
sometimes endanger the accuracy. When fur- 
ther it is attempted to present Herod as a loyal 
if not devout Jew, the reader will doubtless 
smile in tolerant incredulity. And the effort 
to explain or defend the crimes of one of the 
most execrated men of history on the grounds 
of a life-long obsession of fear is superfluous 
and trivial when the known facts speak more 
cogently than any mere opinion may possibly 
do. Nonetheless, it is a good story that merits 
reading. —W. A. Irwin. 
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Noves, AtrFrep, Voltaire. Sheed & Ward, 1936, 

643 pages, $3.50. 

The popular mind has long considered Vol- 
taire a sharp-witted libertine, who revolted 
against all religion, became an atheist, and wrote 
scintillating diatribes against the church and the 
state. 

Angels might fear to defend him, but Alfred 


Noyes has rushed in where the angels might 
fear to tread. In a warmly appreciative study he 
shows Voltaire to have been a profoundly reli- 
gious man, who rebelled against false reasoning 
in defense of ecclesiastical and political trump- 
ery. He endeavors to show that his personal life 
was wholesome and in general clean and chival- 
rous. Voltaire wanted to die in the Church, and 
would have done so had it not been for the per- 
sistent efforts of well-meaning friends who were 
so certain of his atheism that they would not 
permit a sincere priest to have convenient access 
to him. 

Noyes makes a good case. A thoughtful reader 
feels, however, that he is so determined to make 
the case that he strains somewhat against the 
facts—Frank Meyerson. 
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Woo” LeonarD, Abraham, Scribners, 1936, 


Meek, THEOPHILE J., Hebrew Origins, Harper, 
1936, $2.00. 


Rosrnson, H. W., The Old Testament, Cokes- 
bury, 1936, $2.00. 


Before the Old Testament came into exis- 
tence, Abraham lived in the old Sumerian city 
of Ur. In the course of time he, along with 
others, migrated around the Fertile Crescent, 
and in his “passing over” we have the Hebrew 
Origins, the mingling of the Old Mesopotamian 
civilization with the Canaanite culture. Finally 
out of this development of some two thousand 
years we have the Old Testament. These three 
books tell the fascinating story as written by 
three competent scholars. 

Woolley’s Abraham is indispensible. Woolley 
is an archaeologist—necessary training for Old 
Testament scholarship. He has excavated Ur, 
the home of Abraham, and finds that the Bibli- 
cal narrative is substantially historical. What a 
change from the days of Wellhausen! Arch- 
aeology is today checking up the guesses of 
former Biblical critics. 

Professor Meek’s Hebrew Origins carries 
the story through the cultural development of 
the Hebrew people. In six chapters he discusses 
the origin of the Hebrews, their law, their con- 
ception of God, their priesthood, their great 
prophets, and finally the flower of the nation— 
monotheism, the work of the prophets. This is 
an excellent book, sound in scholarship, vivid in 
its moving picture of the Old Testament. 

The Old Testament, by the well known Ox- 
ford scholar, H. Wheeler Robinson, is the first 
in a new series to be known as the London 
Theological Library. This volume complements 
and supplements Woolley and Meek. Here is a 
vivid description of the literature created by 
the Hebrew people. The various books of the 
Old Testament are discussed as to origin and 
content. Prophecy and Apocalyptic are given 
needed consideration. An important section in 
this book makes clear the distinction between 
the history of the literature and the history of 
the canon.—C. A. Hawley. 
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Piant, James S., M.D., Personality and the 
Cultural Pattern. Commonwealth Fund, 1937, 
432 pages, $2.50. 

Dr. Plant, the psychiatrist, works with chil- 
dren and their parents, and then thinks through 
his findings with social workers. He believes 
that the usual psychiatric formulations for the 
study of children are inadequate, and that the 
impact of the environment upon the inner moti- 
vations of children is of supreme importance. 

Examples of the interaction of children’s per- 
sonality and their environment are drawn from 
fourteen years experience as director of the 
Essex County Juvenile Clinic of Newark, New 
Jersey. In his sociological approach Dr. Plant 
includes a survey of the family, the school, the 
church, recreation, social work, law and order, 
as they relate to an individual-centered culture. 
Each of these environmental institutions exerts 
pressures upon the child, resulting often in con- 
flicts of a personality sort. 

Dr. Plant has made a valuable contribution 
to the problems relating to the changing con- 
cepts of personality, the culture balance, and the 
influence of environment upon the personality. 
He notes in numerous instances, and stresses in 
the last chapter, ways by which education may 
aid the individual to adapt himself to the chang- 
ing cultural pattern —Jennie A. Sloan. 
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Rets, Bernard J., False Security. 
1937, 362 pages, $2.75. 


Everybody is seeking profit for himself, and 
that profit can only be made at the expense of 
others. The principal interest of bankers has 
been to make the profits they could from the 
lending of money and the sale of securities. The 
principal interest of the directors of large cor- 
porations is to secure the largest personal in- 
come possible. If, in the process, the investing 
public is protected, all right; but, profits first. 
The over-inflation of the pre-depression era was 
due to the operation of these laws, and the losses 
sustained by investors who trusted in the in- 
tegrity of their financial advisors were inevit- 
able, because they were as blind people led by 
others equally blind. 

Mr. Reis paints a dismal picture, and suggests 
that the only security a small investor can have 
is his own cautious good sense; augmented, if 
it be possible, by an organization of investors 
for protective. purposes. Mr. Reis does not 
show. how to keep the control of such an or- 
ganization from the hands of scheming men.— 
Frank Meyerson. 


Equinox, 
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Rosack, A. A., Self-Consciousness Self-Treated. 
Sci-Art, 1936, 265 pages, $2.25, 


It ought to be obvious (but is seldom so rec- 
ognized) that the patient must cure himself. 
All that the physician can do is to. suggest means. 
If one is worried or anxious or fearful, if one 
day-dreams excessively or is overly self-con- 
scious, no psychiatrist on earth can cure him: 
he can simply suggest means by which the pa- 
tient can cure himself. if he will, and mney 
him during the process. 


Dr. Roback analyzes self-consciousness, de- 
scribes its usual causes and the forms of ex- 
pression it takes, and suggests means by which 
one can treat himself—gain a sense of achieve- 
ment and sympathy, become helpful to people, 
mingle with others, become spontaneous, de- 
velop a belief in oneself, gain courage. Some 
outward aids, such as diet and hygiene, are 
helpful. Dr. Roback suggests their use. His 
treatment of the subject is stimulating and val- 
uable. The reviewer will find the book helpful 
in personnel counseling—Laird T. Hites. 
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Suaw, Avery A., The Tent and the Sky, Jud- 
son, 1936, 125 pages, $1.00 

Situ, L. W., And So I Preached This, Jud- 
son, 1936, 178 pages, $1.00. 


Dr. Shaw is president of Dennison Univer- 
sity and has been very successful in his mes- 
sages to young people. It is easy to believe 
this after reading this splendid volume of ten 
sermons, some of which were first delivered 
to the students of his own university. 

Dr. Smith served for ten years as University 
pastor at the University of Missouri before 
accepting the pastorate of the Syracuse Baptist 
Church three years ago. He knows young peo- 
ple. In these eleven sermons delivered on such 
special occasions as a high school graduation, 
in a city park, before a joint gathering of 
Northern and Southern Baptists, he shows that 
he understands the religious needs of our day. 

As a general rule, sermons are dry reading. 
Not so with these two collections—W. 
Harper. 
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Sty, Wma. J., More World Stories Retold, 
Judson, 1937, 297 pages, $2.00. 


Dr. Sly a few years ago published World 
Stories Retold, which has passed through eleven 
printings. He has been besieged to issue another 
series of stories for retelling and this book is 
the result. 

In this volume he gives one hundred and 
twenty-seven stories for ages varying from 
three to fourteen under seven headings: Fairy 
and Wonder Tales (15), Fables (15), Folk- 
Tales, Legends, and Myths (14), General His- 
torical Stories (15), American Historical 
Stories (20), Bible Stories from the Old Testa- 
ment (23), and Bible Stories from the New 
Testament (25). These stories are based on 
literary form. There are in addition in Part IT, 
seventy-three stories, making a total of two 
hundred in all, for special occasions such as 
Easter, Mother’s Day, Thanksgiving, and in- 
cluding twenty-two on Peace for ages ranging 
from twelve to eighteen. This is thought to be 
a unique feature. 

The most unique and valuable feature, how- 
ever, is the group of suggestions given for 
dramatization. Children love drama and do 
not require expensive or elaborate equipment 
in order.‘to make it successful. The practical 
suggestions for dramatizing certain stories prev- 
iously told are worth the price of the book.— 


W. A. Harper. 
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WirtHers, WILLIAM, with Snyper, AGNES and 
Quatey, CarLton, Current Social Problems. 

Prentice-Hall, 1937, 300 pages, $2.80. 

This is a very valuable outline designed to 
serve as a basis of study for elementary students 
of the social sciences. It is a survey of contempo- 
rary problems in their relation to education. It 
represents a four year evolution of a course on 
Modern Civilization given in New College. An 
urgent educational need is a serious, scholarly 
effort to tie such subjects as history, economics, 
sociology, political science, ethics and social psy- 
chology together around burning contemporary 
phenomena—such as Fascism, for example, or 
Sovietism and Socialism as applied in backward 
Russia, the United Front in France, the decline 
of democracy and the reversion to regimenta- 
tion and barbarism. Only as this is accomplished, 
Professor Withers believes, can students be led 
to understand the significant movements of 
modern life—Victor S. Yarros. 
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BarrETT, JAMES F., This Creaure, Man. Bruce, 

1936, 364 pages. 

If, the author makes clear, he can contribute 
to the exposition of the belief that man is com- 
posed of both soul and body, that soul is the 
superior part whose destiny is eternal life, he 
will feel satisfied. Throughout the book this 
Catholic author of two psychology texts draws 
the logic of his argument around this single 
theme. The book falls into four sections: first a 
Prologue which sets the problem, then a careful 
study, psychologically satisfying, of the body- 
mind complex; third, a thoughtful analysis of 
the human soul, following Catholic tradition, 
and finally an Epilogue, in which the problem 
is restated and the conclusions again made clear. 
This significant Catholic psychology for laymen 
carries the Censor’s Nihil obstat. 

a 


Botsen, Anton T., The Exploration of the 
Inner World. Willett, Clark, 1936, 322 pages, 
$3.50. 

Everybody is troubled by mental and _per- 
sonality problems of one sort or another. Every 
normal person is abnormal to some extent. 
Only a few become so badly off that they must 
be confined for special treatment. Dr. Boisen, 
Chaplain at Elgin State Hospital, Illinois, fell 
below the line and then recovered. He explores 
the inner life of ordinary folk, and shows how 
religion can be a decided aid in helping them 
resolve their difficulties. He analyzes the typi- 
cal difficulties and shows what modern therapy 
is doing for them. He shows what the church, 
particularly the minister, can do. Dr, Boisen’s 
book is basic to any understanding of the psy- 
chology of religion. a “ 
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BroveriIcK, S1stER Mary J.,° Catholic Schools 
in England, Ph. D. Thesis, 1936, The Catholic 
University of -America, Washington, D.C.’ 
This study is'a review of’ the efforts of the 
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Catholic Church in England to keep the in- 
struction of its children under the influence of 
the Church. The “fair-play” of the English is 
contrasted to the American system of double 
taxation for church schools. Though the Eng- 
lish generosity is rather limited and the future 
uncertain, the hope is expressed that Catholic 
schools may be maintained for the Catholic 


child. 
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CASTIELLO, JAIME, S. J., A Humane Psychology 
of Education. Sheed & Ward, 1936, 254 
pages, $2.50. 

The author recognizes two possible philoso- 
phies underlying educational psychology: nat- 
uralistic monism, which presupposes that this- 
world, completely natural and mechanistic, is 
the only reality; and humanistic dualism, which 
recognizes the reality of both this-world and 
other-world, the one natural, the other super- 
natural or spiritual. 

Since he writes with the Jmprimatur of the 
Church, he assumes the reality of both this 
natural world and another supernatural world. 
His psychology of education becomes, then, 
more of a philosophy than a psychology; more 
the statement of a position with regard to the 
psychology of education than a statement of 
possible applications of psychological principles 
to the processes of teaching and learning. 
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CHIDECKEL, Maurice, M.D., The Single, the 
Engaged, and the Married. Eugenics, 1936, 
268 pages, $2.50. 

Of the writing of books on sex there seems to 
be no end. This one, written for readers without 
much formal education, states truths in as simple 
and clear a manner as they can be stated. First 
stated are the basic differences between men and 
women and their respective natures. Then fol- 
lows a sane discussion of the sex-grounded rela- 
tions desirable during the period of courtship 
and engagement. The heart of the book is the 
third section, describing sex relationships in 
marriage as they are, the bases of satisfaction 
and of maladjustment, and suggesting ways of 
improvement. A sane, sober, interesting volume. 
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Curncuy, Russet J., A Reasonable Faith. 

Willett, Clark, 1937, 127 pages, $1.00. 

A minister, who has had the experience of 
people seeking God and not being able to find 
him because the old wine vessels of their fathers 
could not contain the new wine of modern 
thought, has written of his experience here, and 
shown what he did about it. Religious thought 
is in confusion because there are so many in- 
terpreters. Ask Father Divine, Dr. Machen, 
and Dr. Fosdick each to define God. What 
widely different answers. What could an in- 
quirer believe? 

Dr. Clinchy’s answer is to approach life 
through experience and research. Life itself, 
rather than formal theological statements about 
life. When people see that they are religious, 
they can see what the process is, and under- 
stand it. 
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CusHMAN, Ratpu §S., Practicing the Presence. 

Abingdon, 1936, 202 pages, $1.00 

Bishop Cushman gives us a book of twenty- 
eight brief morning meditations, each closing 
with a prayer and a hymn. As one reads through 
them on a summer afternoon, he feels their 
influence drawing him into a meditative spirit. 
As he comes to the prayer he is tempted really 
to pray. That is the acid test of a book of devo- 
tions, after all. 
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DavENPoRT, CHARLES B., How We Came by 
Our Bodies. Holt, 1936, 401 pages, $3.75. 


The Director of the Department of Genetics 
of the Carnegie Institution has prepared, in 
language that any educated person can read 
intelligently, a statement of the background of 
the human body and personality, together with 
a description of the apparatus which enables it 
to come into being. The book is divided for 
convenience into three parts, the first tracing 
the development of the organism from the 
parent cells to the full stature; the second 
studying the machinery by which the develop- 
ment takes place, and the third the history of 
the structure. It is a book which the reviewer 
plans to make “must” reading in his course on 
the Psychology of Marriage. 
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Davis, Joun E., and Dunton, WituiaM R., 
Recreational Therapy for the Mentally Ill. 
Barnes, 1936, 206 pages, $3.00. 

If a sick person wishes to get well, he must 
do it himself. The work of the physician is to 
show him how, and to provide the kind of set- 
ting that will most inspire him to do his part. 
Recreation, including play, exercise, occupations 
of interest are undoubtedly the most significant 
activities underlying socialization and resociali- 
zation. In this book a psychiatrist and a physi- 
cal director, both of whom have had wide 
experience with mental cases, collaborate to 
suggest the wisest principles and practices in 
this field. 
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DeutscH, ALBERT, The Mentally Ill in America. 
Doubleday, Doran, 1937, 530 pages, $3.00 
Mental hygiene has not yet become perfected 

as a technique nor as a science, but it is making 
rapid strides, and is vastly ahead of the science 
of caring for mentally defective or mentally 
ailing as known at the beginning of our history. 
The author has traced the history of this move- 
ment in the United States. He shows what 
treatment these unfortunates received in colo- 
nial days, how they were considered demons and 
witches . . . how humanitarianism began to 
arise, and how finally medicine and psychology 
combined to form psychiatry, the modern sci- 
ence. Clifford Beers and the Mental Hygiene 
movement are discussed and their significance 
made clear. We still have far to go, the author 
makes plain, and he indicates trends of the 
movement at present. 


ENGELHARDT, Frep, and Overn, ALFRED V., 
Secondary Education, Principles and Prac- 
sect: Appleton-Century, 1937, 623 pages, 


Two professors of education in state univer- 
sities collaborate in this analysis of the secon- 
dary school system in the United States. Their 
point of view is that all public education must 
be unified and brought within one pale in pur- 
pose, every bit of it contributing to the develop- 
ment of students to fit in to the American social 
scene and to improve that scene by constructive 
criticism and effort. To do this requires a 
rather broad type of knowledge, which the 
schools must mediate; and the development of 
wholesome attitudes. The secondary school 
must, therefore, minister to the whole of the 
child’s life. How, is the theme of this interest- 
ing and valuable book. 
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ENTWISTLE, Mary, The Bible Guide Book. 
Cokesbury, 1937, 235 pages, $2.50 
One difficulty in teaching the Bible is that 
the language and the customs and the thought 


‘forms are so different from those in common 


use today. To solve this problem Miss En- 
twistle has prepared this sort of brief encyclo- 
pedia of interesting customs, places, and people. 
Once the teacher has herself caught the human 
side of the gospel, she can teach it humanly to 
children. This book will equip one to do the 


job. 
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FANFANI, AMINTORE, Catholicism, Protestant- 
ism, and Capitalism. Sheed & Ward, 1936, 224 
pages, $2.00 
Catholicism has always opposed and held capi- 

talism in check, because it insisted that man’s 
relations with his fellow men had eternal signifi- 
cance, and exploitation of one class by another 
through material power was irreligious. Prot- 
estantism, on the other hand, encouraged capi- 
talism, “inasmuch as it denied the relation be- 
tween earthly action and eternal recompense.” 

This thesis is presented with much cogent his- 

torical argument by the Lecturer in Economic 

History in the University of the Sacred Heart, 

Milan, who maintains that it was not until the 

forces of Protestantism and Humanism weak- 

ened Catholicism in the fifteenth century that 
capitalism was enabled to gain a foothold as an 
acceptable social theory. 
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Fry, CLemMEnTs C., and Haccarp, Howarp W., 
The Anatomy of Personality. Harper, 1936, 
337 pages, $2.50. 

Two M. Ds. of Yale University analyze per- 
sonality and describe what makes it tick. “When 
the personality is known and the environment 
is known, it is possible to predict with reason- 
able accuracy the behavior.” It is far more 
complicated than this, and the two worthy 
medicos do not make the mistake of oversim- 
plifying their descriptions. In their descrip- 
tions of personality types met every day—the 
timid soul, the meek, the bully, the moody— 
the reader sees himself. And throughout, there 
are suggestions of what to do to change the 
personality to a more satisfactory type. 
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Hawkes, Hersert E., et al., 
Use of Achievement Examinations. 
ton-Mifflin, 1936, 497 pages, $2.40. 
What are the objectives and items to be 

measured by examinations? On what theories 
do modern testing programs rest? How may 
they most adequately be constructed? What 
are the uses and the abuses of tests? These 
basic problems, together with the immediately 
utilitarian ones of actually preparing examina- 
tions in the major subject fields for high schools 
and junior colleges, were studied by a commit- 
tee of the American Council on Education under 
the chairmanship of Dean Hawkes. Particular 
attention is given to the objective, or new-type 
tests. The results of the committee’s study 
appear in this very significant, and practically 
useful, volume. 


Construction and 
Hough- 


Fe 
Herman, Lewis, and GotpBerc, MAYER, You 
May Cross-Examine! Macmillan, 1936, 194 
pages, $2.00. 


Men and women will often lie, if to do so is 
in their interest. They will remember some 
aspects of an incident and fail to remember 
other aspects. Often, under the suggestion of 
an examining lawyer, they will remember what 
did not occur, or will become confused about 
what did occur. The testimony of experts is 
notoriously unreliable in a number of well- 
known cases. The authors of this book tell 
us some of the reasons for these things, both in 
the nature of the human mind itself, in the 
nature of personal interest which warps judg- 
ment, and in the processes of lawyers who are 
out to win cases rather than tell the truth. 
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Homes, S. J., Human Genetics and Its Social 
Import. PP Hill, 1936, 414 pages, $3.50. 
Dr. Holmes is Professor of Zoology in the 

University of California. He approaches a 

social problem from the standpoint of a bio- 

logical scientist. Humanity is facing numbers 
of social problems, the solution to which rests 
upon understanding biological laws. What, for 
instance, are we to do with the hereditarily 
defective classes which are multiplying so rap- 
idly and threatening to strain beyond endurance 
our power to care for them? What about 
immigration? What about birth rates, and 
birth regulation? All these and numerous other 
questions are to be resolved in relation to hu- 
man genetics. In presenting his subject, there- 
fore, Dr. Holmes gives not only a thorough 
overview of genetic science, but makes his 
applications to social situations. 
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Jacosy, Greorce W., Physician, Pastor and Pa- 
tient. Hoeber (Harpers), 1936, 390 pages, 
$3.50 
In carefully measured language, and with an 

obvious effort to canvass both sides of every 

problem, a practicing neurologist and psychia- 
trist considers the relationships between reli- 

gion and medicine, and the possibility of a 

closer cooperation between them. Both origi- 

nated in superstition, apparently—and supersti- 
tion is a blind sort of faith in what would other- 
wise be impossible of credence. Faith is still 
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powerful. Daily living of a religious life is a 
great aid to health. Dr. Jacoby faces many 
problems common to physician and minister: 
divorce, birth control, suicide, criminality, eu- 
thanasia, vivisection, sex education, and closes 
with a thought-provoking discussion of possi- 
bilities of closer cooperation between the two. 
se 


Jastrow, JosepH, Sanity First. 

1935, 312 pages, $2.50. 

The sub-title of Dr. Jastrow’s book is “The 
Art of Sensible Living.” He carries us through 
the thousand and one peculiarities of mental 
life which cause us some concern, and answers 
their questions. Why is one child so steady in 
his school work, while another equally intelli- 
gent has no incentive? Why do we find it so 
hard to think straight and turn to authorities 
or superstitions? What are the reasons we seek 
escapes from responsibility, sometimes from 
reality? What can be done about it? And so 
on. Easiest imaginable reading, but full of 
soundest interpretations. 
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JENKINS, FrANcEs, Language Development in 
a Grades. Nelson, 1936, 256 pages, 


Greenberg, 


One of the great problems of religious edu- 
cators is to interest children in creative religious 
thinking and experience. Suppose they could 
become interested in written self-expression— 
drama, story, play, poem—about religious mat- 
ters? Miss Jenkins suggests in this book the 
most usable ideas to make such creative expres- 
sion interesting. The religious educator with 
children who reads it carefully should find her 
work greatly simplified. 
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Jones, E. STanLey, Victorious Living, Abing- 
don, 1936, 380 pages, $2.00. 

Dr. Jones was asked to write this book not 
only by a devout mother, as he states in the 
introduction, but by a host of others. He hopes 
the book will be found useful for three pur- 
poses: as a book of daily devotions; as a study 
course for groups, since the daily studies have 
gathered into sevens, and as any other book 
would be used, since the subject matter has been 
continuously and consecutively arranged. One 
reviewer is using it as a daily reading in the 
prosecution of the devotional life and finding 
it inspiring and satisfactory. 

5 
Kurtz, RussE.u H., Editor. Social Work Year 

Book, 1937. Russell Sage Foundation, 1937, 

709 pages, $4.00. 

Four Yearbooks have been published: 1930, 
1933, 1935, 1937. Each is an improvement over 
the last. In the present book a hundred or more 
authorities on aspects of social work present 
summaries of the status of social work in spe- 
cial fields, ranging from Adoption to Youth 
Programs in alphabetical scope, and including 
every phase of the subject. The national and 
state agencies for social service, public and pri- 
vate, are listed in alphabetical order, and under 
each a description of membership, their purpose 
and activities, and periodicals published. 
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Lee, J. Murray, A Guide to Measurement in 
Secondary Schools. Appleton-Century, 1936, 
514 pages. 

Examinations are a necessary part of the 
educational procedure, since they contribute to 
the effectiveness of the educational process by 
evaluating it in many possible ways. They are 
always disconcerting to the student who takes 
them, and often they do not reveal what they 
should. Dr. Lee, who is the Director of Re- 
search in the Burbank, California, City Schools, 
has made an elaborate study of the testing 
practices of 600 secondary schools, and in this 
book analyzes their procedures in the light of 
what they might possibly do. The book is a 
text for college use. 
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Lerper, Henry Situ, Christ’s Way and the 
World’s, Abingdon, 1936, 144 pages, 90c. 
This study directs attention to the problems 

which confront not only the conferences which 

will be held in Oxford and Edinburgh in 1937, 

but all thoughtful Christians as well. The rela- 

tion of the church to the state and to the 
economic order is tested by the reverence for 
personality which is inherent in the Christian 
message. In short compass the author gives 
the basic viewpoints of conflicting philosophies 
in regard to these matters, enriching his pres- 
entation with many references to other writers 
of the day. 
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Luccocx, Hatrorp E., Christianity and the In- 
dividual in a World of Crowds. Cokesbury, 
1936, 165 pages, $1.50. 

The five chapters in this interesting volume 
were originally delivered as lectures at Emory 
University. The subjects of the chapters are: 
The Individual in a World of Crowds, God and 
the Individual, Today’s Tensions in Personal 
Life, Salvation—Quest and Finding, Preaching 
to Personal Needs. Dr. Luccock’s style and 
method are unconventional, his point of view 
decidedly progressive and social. 
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Mater, Watter A., Fourth Lutheran Hour. 

Concordia, 1937, 357 pages, $1.50. 

The Lutheran Laymen’s League sponsored a 
series of broadcasts by Dr. Maier of Concordia 
Theological Seminary. They were so well 
received that more than 90,000 letters of testi- 
monial were written, thanking Dr. Maier and 
expressing appreciation for the twenty-nine 
messages. He has put the messages into this 
book for wider distribution. Dr. Maier is a 
gospel minister, who believes in the power of 
the cross to save. He preaches the old gospel 
message, as interpreted by the Lutheran church. 
His messages are sincere and helpful. 
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MauretTTE, FERNANDO, Some Social Aspects of 
Present and Future Economic Development in 
Brazil. International Labour Office, 1937, 99 
pages, 50c, paper covers. 

A careful, restrained rather than exuberant, 
discussion of the population, resources, economic 
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and social development of Brazil, with relation 
both to its own internal economy and its rela- 
tions to other nations. 
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Pace, Kirsy, Living Connmety. Farrar & 

Rinehart, 1937, 320 pages, $1.00 

Kirby Page abhors war and ‘te economic 
principles or practices that heretofore have in- 
evitably led to war. He believes in cooperation 
and in the public service motive, instead of in 
ruthless competition and the motive of private 
profit. He invites lovers of peace to pledge 
themselves never to fight in or aid a war that is 
not manifestly a war of defense against a crimi- 
nal aggressor and invader. He presents a mini- 
mum program for sincere and humane Chris- 
tians. His volume has the eloquence and passion 
of a crusader, and should be read. 
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Patmer, RacuHet L., and GREENBERG, SARAH 
K., Facts and Frauds in Woman’s Hygiene. 
Vanguard, 1936, 311 pages, $2.00. 

A gynecologist and a research specialist on 
foods and drugs join hands in this volume to 
present in a popular way the facts concerning 
the multitudes of nostrums and quack remedies 
which have been devised by ingenious manu- 
facturers as aids to the sex hygiene of women. 
One after another of the patent medicines are 
analyzed and exposed, and the conditions they 
are supposed to remedy are made clear. The 
crux of the book lies in an underlying current 
of advice: Visit a competent physician and 
follow his counsel. Under no circumstances 
act on blind faith in a patent remedy. 
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Ratt, H. F., A Faith For Today, Abingdon, 

1936, 284 pages, $2.00. 

Dr. Rall presents a Christian philosophy of 
life, designed to interest the general reader and 
to be useful in religious classes and discussion 
groups. It is not what we believe, i.e., intel- 
lectually assent to, Dr. Rall makes pertinently 
clear, but what truth we live that really counts. 
The discussion throughout is fresh and arrest- 
ing and is a positive addition to the repertoire 
of Christian belief in this day of doctrinal un- 
certainty and confusion. 
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ScHWEITZER, ALBERT, Indian Thought and Its 
Development. Holt, 1936, 272 pages, $2.50. 
All thought, believes Albert Schweitzer, “is 

really concerned with the great problem of how 

man can attain to spiritual union with infinite 

Being.” The two problems involved relate 

first to the nature of Being, and second to the 

relations between man and Being. The first 
is philosophy, the second ethics. 

This is the background to his book. He tries 
severely to treat of India’s thought, and to omit 
religious forms from his discussion. Swinging 
through from the dimmer beginnings to the 
modern period, he interprets this Indian 
thought, and compares it at various points with 
the thought of the Occident. 
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Scott, Jonn A., We Would Know Jesus. 

Abingdon, 1937, 175 pages, $1.50. 

This volume comprises four lectures delivered 
at Northwestern University. They affirm, on the 
basis of much scientific evidence, the historicity 
of Jesus, and emphasize the abundance and ade- 
quacy of the knowledge we have of Jesus. Dr. 
Scott is eminently scientific in his treatment of 
the thesis that “the carpenter of Nazareth and 
the companion of simple men of lowly Galilee 
must have been something more than a man.” 
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SEABURY, FLORENCE Guy, Love Is a Challenge. 
Whittlesey House, 1936, 443 pages, $2.50. 
Love is the undying quest of mankind. The 

desire for appreciation is perhaps the greatest 

of the desires of men. Personal maladjust- 
ments, and immaturities, are the barriers which 
prevent so many persons finding love. Mrs. 

Seabury, wife of the famous David, analyzes 

these maladjustments and immaturities, shows 

how they operate to frustrate people, and makes 
suggestion after suggestion of techniques by 
which to achieve satisfaction. A wholesome 
book, interesting, not at all sexy, destined to 
be very useful. 
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SeLpes, GILBERT, Mainland. 

442 pages, $3.00. 

Gilbert Seldes is an American who is frankly 
prejudiced in favor of his native land. He 
believes he sees in other nations of the world 
faults which are far worse than those he sees 
in America, and in the panaceas of collectivism 
of both extremes, capitalist and anti-capitalist, 
he sees the loss of liberty and the crushing of 
normal human values. He wants America to 
remain America, in which the struggle for 
human worth can continue. He sees many blun- 
ders we are making, and criticizes them fear- 
lessly—blunders of the government, of industry, 
of labor, of invention, of the social order itself 
—but he wants us to make progress out of 
blundering by evolution, not by violent change. 
Mainland is a strong book, in which these 
things are canvassed with thoroughness, and 
the reasons why are made clear. 
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Stock1nc, Jay T., Stocking Tales, Pilgrim 

Press, 1937, 119 pages, $1.25. 

The eight beautiful stories of this posthumous 
series will live on in the hearts of children, for 
whom they were especially designed, for many 
years. Dr. Stocking was a great preacher who 
particularly excelled as a teller of children’s 
stories. Nor can we praise too highly the 
illustrations of Winifred Bromhall, for she has 
caught the author’s spirit and interprets his 
messages in most engaging manner. A full 
hour of most delightful reading! 
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Tay tor, A. E., Plato, the Man and His Work. 

Dial Press, 1936, 522 pages. 

Undoubtedly the most thorough-going intro- 
duction to Plato the man, and to the philosophy 
of Socrates which he presents. Professor Tay- 
lor of Edinborough writes for both the Greek 
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scholar and for the serious minded student who 
knows little or no Greek. He presents Plato’s 
thought clearly, as Plato himself attempted to 
do, and makes very little comment of his own. 
If the reader has before him the Republic, for 
instance, and reads it alongside Taylor’s thought- 
ful twenty thousand words of notes, he will do 
better than if he read either alone. 
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THE Townsend Crusape. The Committee on 
Old Age Security of the Twentieth Century 
Fund. Price 25c 


Several pamphlets have been written and pub- 
lished to prove the unsoundness of the Townsend 
old age pension plan, but none is as convincing 
as the one under notice. The “plan” is dead, and 
it may seem futile to flog a dead horse; still, the 
pamphlet is an excellent contribution to intelli- 
gent thought on economic, financial and social 
problems. Too many people indulge in wishful 
thinking—too many distrust severely scientific 
reasoning and swallow the glib promises of 
demagogues and visionaries. A pamphlet that 
demonstrates beyond cavil that the Townsend 
plan would increase unemployment, adversely 
affect wages, living costs and business, and in 
short aggravate the very evils it professes to 
eliminate, is well worth reading, re-reading and 
pondering. It should discourage and prevent the 
success of similar quack remedies. It will in no 
way impede the gradual development of genuine 
security systems. 
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Wuite, WENDELL, The Psychology of Dealing 
yl People. Macmillan, 1936, 256 pages, 


Shortly before a certain now famous book 
on the art of making friends and influencing 
people appeared, Dr. White’s book was pub- 
lished, on the psychology of dealing with peo- 
ple. The first has sold perhaps a hundred 
times as many copies. Why? Was it the title? 
They deal with the same subject, but Dr. White’s 
book requires a little more mature mind to read 
it. Was that the explanation? Or was it be- 
cause the first book raised the question ego- 
istically, “We make friends to use them,” while 
Dr. White’s book deals with the good of the 
person influenced as well as with one’s own. 
In any case, this is a strong, practical, readily 
usable book that will help a thoughtful reader 
to self-realization. 
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Wincery, ALBAN G., Living Religions and 
Modern Thought. Round Table, 1936, 306 
pages, $2.50. 

The conflict between modernism and funda- 
mentalism is evidenced in each of the world’s 
great religions. In the present it is taking two 
forms: a struggle between this-worldly and 
other-worldly interests, or between materialism 
and spiritualism; and a struggle between the 
authority of the past and the authority of mod- 
ern scientific outlooks. As Dr. Widgery looks 
at each of the world’s great religions he de- 
scribes and attempts to evaluate it in terms of 
these two problems. The book requires some 
degree of intelligence to read, but offers an 
excellent summary. 
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